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Inter-Co-operative Relations and 
Post-War Planning 


The International Labour Office has from its inception followed 
the development of direct economic relations between marketing co- 
operative organisations of primary producers and consumers’ co- 
operative organisations, and in the course of collaboration with the 
International Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations, it has 
devoted some special studies to the question. These inter-co-operative 
relations have increasingly occupied the attention of co-operative 
organisations in recent years and are likely to play an important part 
in the period of post-war social reconstruction. They are accordingly 
considered in the following article, the second in a series upon the role 
of the co-operative movement in the work of rehabilitation. 


AN outstanding feature of the co-operative movement, and the 


characteristic which makes it, in the strictest sense of the 
term, a movement, is the unremitting and many-sided effort which 
it devotes to carrying out to its final conclusions the idea of associa- 
tion. From this idea it derives not only its origin and principle, but 
also its direction, vital impulse, and ethics. This idea is the source, 
moreover, of methods and achievements which can help to define 
the role of the movement in the work of economic and social reha- 
bilitation and hence merit examination from that point of view. 
There may also be drawn from it a general conception of production 
and exchange which, beyond the immediate post-war period, entitles 
the co-operative movement to a place among the economic forms 
and forces qualified to build a more ordered, better balanced, and 
more just economy. 

Within the co-operative movement the association of persons or 
families in small or large societies is merely a first stage, which 
almost everywhere is passed as soon as it is reached. Depending on 
their affinities and the nature of their common needs, the primary 
societies in turn associate in regional, national, or even international 
federations, and this federative structure brings to each society the 





1 The first article, ‘Co-operative Organisations and the Restoration of Euro- 
pean Farm Production”, appeared in International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, 
Oct. 1944, pp. 419-450. 
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advantages of a concentration of forces without impairing the auto- 
nomy of the parts or the flexibility of the whole. 

But it is not only co-operatives of the same type or having com- 
mon needs that form ties of association or collaboration. The same 
tendency is found between co-operatives of different types that 
have complementary needs which they try to satisfy through a 
complementary exchange of goods or services. These exchange rela- 
tions may be established between co-operative organisations with 
functions as dissimilar as those of consumers’ co-operatives, work- 
ers’ productive co-operatives, handicraftmen’s co-operatives, credit 
co-operatives, housing co-operatives, insurance co-operatives, rural 
supply co-operatives, agricultural marketing co-operatives, etc.! 
It is to such relations that the term “‘inter-co-operative relations”’ 
is more particularly applied. They are not established by the simple 
and almost automatic process that brings together co-operatives 
desirous of solving their common problems together, but involve 
more laborious agreements and, in some cases, a greater inventive 
effort. Therefore, though instances of such relations are already 
fairly numerous, it cannot yet be said that they are general. More- 
over, there is considerable diversity in the methods by which they 
have been effected. 

The most notable development of inter-co-operative relations, 
not only locally or regionally, but also at the national and even inter- 
national level, has been between marketing co-operative organisa- 
tions of primary producers (agriculturists, stock-breeders, fisher- 
men) and consumers’ co-operative organisations. Since it is these 
economic exchanges between organised producers and organised 
consumers that constitute the most readily observable type of 
inter-co-operative relations, they alone will be taken as a basis of 
discussion in the following pages. This choice is not only justified 
by the number and successful outcome of past experiments of this 
kind and the lessons to be drawn from them, but also has regard to 
the prospects opened up and problems raised by the development 
of such relations, as well as to the fact that the question has recently 
been brought into prominence by discussions proceeding and plans 
being studied within the co-operative movement itself. 


ADVANTAGES OF DiRECT INTER-CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONS 


Reason suggests and practice has demonstrated that any machi- 
nery which establishes direct and systematised trading relations 
between organised producers and organised consumers brings to 


1 Cf. 1.L.0., Studies and Reports, Series H (Co-operation), No. 4: Co-operative 
Organisations and Post-War Relief (Montreal, 1944), pp. 12 et seq. 
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both parties and to the community at large considerable economic 
and social advantages. 

First, such relations represent a simplification of the economic 
process. A still more radical simplification would no doubt be the 
distribution of products by the marketing co-operative societies to 
the ultimate consumer through agencies under the control of the 
societies, or, conversely, either the production of commodities by 
the consumers’ co-operatives themselves or their purchase of them 
directly from individual producers. 

But, in general, such a simplification is either impossible or in- 
advisable. Dr. G. Fauquet, one of the closest and most continuous 
students of the theoretical and practical problems of inter-co-oper- 
ative relations, has written thus upon this question: 


For reasons of a general kind every endeavour, whether of agricultural co- 
operative societies or of consumers’ co-operative societies, to cover independently 
of one another all the chain of operations which separates production from con- 
sumption, comes into conflict with limitations which inhere in the very nature of 
the co-operative system of organisation. On the one hand, the efficiency of mar- 
keting co-operative societies is essentially a function of the cohesion that they set 
up between associated producers and of the internal discipline to which the pro- 
ducers submit. Now the results of this cohesion and of this discipline weaken in 
proportion as, in the chain of operations which separate the producer from the 
consumer, we pass from one phase to another more and more distant from the 
producer. Thus in the phases which are nearest the consumer, the efficiency of 
the consumers’ co-operative society will be more effective than that of the pro- 
ducers’ co-operative society. 

In cases where consumers’ co-operative societies buy from individual produ- 
cers not co-operatively organised, there is the disadvantage of excluding the bene- 
fits which for the quantitative and qualitative improvement of production may be 
secured from the control which agricultural producers exercise over themselves 
by their membership in an agricultural marketing co-operative society. 

So far as the direct exploitation of agricultural properties is concerned, the 
fact that these properties will be managed by consumers’ co-operative societies 
does not appear to be in itself a necessary source of technical progress. The 
question arises for these properties, as for every other property requiring paid 
labour, whether peasant exploitation (on condition that it is supplemented by 
co-operative organisation) does not represent a socially and economically superior 
method. In fact, experience on this point in Great Britain of local co-operative 
societies and of wholesale societies is far from encouraging.’ 


The collective organisation of producers and of consumers, and 
the division of functions between the two groups, so far from con- 
stituting a loosening of the direct contacts between the two parties, 
is a necessary condition of them. 

Compared with the usual channels of commerce, which often 





1 Cf. G. Fauquet: “Principal Types of Cooperative Relations between Pro- 
ducers and Consumers of Agricultural Products”, in Annals of Collective Economy 
(Geneva), Vol. III, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1927, pp. 65-66. 
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involve a whole series of relays through agents, factors, and 
brokers, in addition to the three main stages of collection, whole- 
saling, and retailing, inter-co-operative relations undoubtedly repre- 
sent a simpler and more direct route between the point of production 
and that of ultimate consumption. 

This simplification has immediately visible and often measurable 
effects. It results, for instance, in a considerable economy, since 
inter-co-operative trade relations eliminate numerous incidental 
expenses, such as commissions, profits, publicity charges, etc. The 
economies so effected benefit both parties to the transaction. 

Inter-co-operative relations of this kind also tend to constitute 
an organisation of the economic process: supply and demand, in- 
stead of being merely indirectly and perhaps accidentally linked 
(by circumstances of time or place), are brought into direct and 
permanent contact with each other. Knowing better the true needs, 
as regards both quantity and quality, of the buyers, the producer- 
sellers can up to a certain point adjust production to these needs. 
Conversely, the buyers can control their purchases in keeping with 
the possibilities and conditions of production. Changes in the tastes 
and habits of purchasers and, on the other side, modifications in 
productive technique and capacity are quickly noticed, enabling 
the necessary adaptations to be made smoothly and with a minimum 
of delay. In this way sharp price reductions or sudden breakdowns 
of the produce market, which in turn worsen conditions of employ- 
ment and standards of living, are avoided. From these direct rela- 
tions there springs the possibility of a series of contractual arrange- 
ments tending towards order, equilibrium, continuity, and fair ex- 
change. These arrangements may cover such questions as the time 
of or delays in delivery, or provide for the warehousing of goods on 
the basis of mutual recognition of needs. In every case their ten- 
dency is to end speculationand introduce elements of orderly market- 
ing, as supply is at each moment exactly adjusted to the require- 
ments of real demand. 

Inter-co-operative relations do not bring only economic advan- 
tages nor do they merely introduce simplification and order into the 
process of exchange between primary producers and consumers. At 
a time of general rebuilding, covering moral behaviour and social 
cohesion as well as the material structure, it is not inappropriate to 
recall Dr. Fauquet’s observation that such relations reintroduce 
human and moral considerations into the exchange of goods and 
services, thereby achieving that reintegration of the economic in 
the social which is the very essence of co-operative effort: 


When and wherever the urban economy and, later, the commercial and capital- 
ist economy develop, all social bonds between producers and consumers are broken, 
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not merely by the physical distance separating the two groups, but still more by 
the impersonal and abstract nature of purely economic relations. 

However, if inter-co-operative relations are established, elements of a moral 
order reappear, in varying but always appreciable degree. Throughout the co- 
operative chain forged by common efforts, the goods which pass along it no longer 
represent mere economic values, mere dehumanised commodities. Co-operators 
both of town and of countryside develop an awareness of the bonds uniting them. 
Between them is established a fellow-feeling which gradually wins acceptance for 
rules of equity and reciprocity in their dealings with each other and for respect of 
one another’s conditions of life and labour. Inter-co-operative relations thus 
bring new life to the old moral conceptions of the “fair price” and the “‘fair wage’. 
Like all co-operative development, they help to re-establish the ascendancy of the 
social over the economic.* 


Gains of economy, order, stability, and equity in the processes 
of exchange; the repercussions of these upon the prosperity of the 
community at large; the rehumanising and remoralising of economic 
relationships; the rediscovery of the basic identity of interests be- 
tween the sellers and buyers of goods and services; the consequential 
strengthening of human solidarity nationally and internationally— 
all these are the objectives, at first perceived indistinctly and later 
with increasing clarity and definition, that co-operative doctrine has 
set itself in establishing and fostering the development of inter-co- 
operative relations. This conception has for long met with many 
obstacles in practice. On the national level a certain resistance has 
arisen from the supposed clash of interests and mutual prejudices of 
sellers and buyers. Such difficulties have often been artificially 
stimulated for political purposes outside the co-operative movement 
and inimical to democratic growth. Internationally, legal or de facto 
monopolies and the shifting stream of regulations governing foreign 
trade have made relations between co-operatives of different coun- 
tries difficult. Moreover, both nationally and internationally, a 
necessary precondition of the establishment of firm relations be- 
tween primary producers and consumers is a certain degree of de- 
velopment of their respective co-operative organisations. This pre- 
condition was not fulfilled at once or everywhere. Nevertheless, the 
fundamental tendency of the co-operative movement towards its 
own unity has already enabled a considerable number of obstacles 
to be overcome. Inter-co-operative relations, national as well as 
international, have been established and developed, particularly in 
the inter-war period. Progress became increasingly rapid in the last 
few years before the present war. 





_ 1G, Fauguat: Le Secteur coopératif. Essai sur la de l'homme dans les 
institutions coopératives et de celles-ci dans l'économie (Basle, L’Union suisse des 
coopératives de consommation; Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France; and 
Brussels, Les Propagateurs de la coopération, 1942, 4th Edition), pp. 35-36, 
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SomME INSTANCES OF INTER-CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONS 


Developments of this kind, usually hidden among the day-to- 
day activities of the co-operative associations, are not easily dis- 
coverable. They are outside the ambit of official statistics and more 
often than not escape description or even mention in the annual 
reports of the co-operatives themselves. They can therefore only 
be detected by means of special enquiries, such as those undertaken 
by the International Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations, 
or through systematic and patient research, like that made by Miss 
Margaret Digby first in 1928 and again ten years later.! 

It is mostly from these sources that the following brief factual 
review is drawn, supplemented, in so far as war conditions allow, by 
occasional more recent information. Not many of the examples, 
therefore, are very up to date and some may appear rather old. 
A few may even no longer be operative. But a far larger number 
have probably never been recorded. What is of importance here, 
however, is not so much to give a full and accurate picture complete 
in every detail as to show that a clear tendency exists and that its 
vitality is such that, even if temporarily interrupted by the war, it 
will certainly reappear as soon as conditions permit and renewed 
observation becomes possible. 

It will be convenient to divide the material into two parts, and 
to consider in the first place instances of inter-co-operative relations 
within particular countries and, secondly, those less numerous ex- 
amples of transactions involving inter-co-operative relations be- 
tween one country and another. 


Inter-Co-operative Relations within Countries 


During the inter-war period domestic trading relations between 
consumers’ and agricultural co-operative organisations developed 
in varying degree in a number of European countries. 


Austria. 


Before the Anschluss (incorporation) of Austria with Germany, 
considerable purchases of grain and flour were made by consumers’ 
co-operatives direct from the agricultural movement, while for the 
supply and marketing of cattle a joint undertaking, the Co-operative 
Cattle Union, was established by agricultural and consumers’ co- 
operative societies. Local distributive societies obtained over 60 
per cent. of their butter supplies from agricultural marketing co- 
operatives and also a part of their supplies of fruit. Similarly, the 


1Cf. Margaret Dicsy: Producers and Consumers: A Study in Co-operative 
Relations (London, P. S. King & Son, 1938, 2nd edition). 
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consumers’ Co-operative Wholesale Society derived a part of its 
fruit supplies and not less than 20 per cent. of its egg supplies from 
agricultural co-operative organisations. 


Bulgaria. 

The federation and wholesale organisation of the Bulgarian 
distributive co-operatives, Napred, purchased large quantities of 
cereals and fruit from agricultural co-operative societies and also 
obtained all its supplies of milk and dairy produce from agricultural 
co-operative dairies. It also maintained permanent relations with 
the beet sugar factory and salt pit run by agricultural co-operative 
societies; a large part of the production of these two enterprises was 
absorbed by the societies affiliated to Napred, which sold the re- 
mainder on the ordinary market as agent of the producers. 


Czechoslovakia. 


Before grain marketing was placed in the hands of the Czecho- 
slovak Grain Company (in which there was organised collaboration 
between consumers’ and agricultural co-operatives), the Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society (V.D.P.) had an agreement to buy grain 
from Kooperativa, the Supply Association of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies in Bohemia, in preference—prices being equal 


—to other sources. At one time the V.D.P. obtained 10 per cent. of 
its grain supplies from Kooperativa, and nearly 60 per cent. either 
from Kooperativa or from primary agricultural co-operatives or 
individual growers. In rural districts the local distributive societies 
were accustomed to obtain nearly all their butter requirements 
from local co-operative dairies. In regard to urban consumers’ co- 
operatives, it may be mentioned that for a number of years there 
was an agreement between these and the agricultural organisations 
whereby the former undertook to open no more dairy departments 
of their own and to draw their supplies of butter and other dairy 
produce from the agricultural co-operative dairies or the central 
dairy organisations. 


Denmark. 


The Danish consumers’ societies distributing butter obtained 
their supplies direct from agricultural co-operative dairies and in 
certain cases direct from co-operative butter export societies. The 
Danish Co-operative Egg Export Society also sold eggs to some 
extent to urban consumers’ co-operatives within the country, while 
the Danish Society for the Production and Marketing of Seed sup- 
plied the seed requirements of the consumers’ co-operative stores 
dealing in this product. 
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Estonia. 

Local co-operative dairies and consumers’ stores in Estonia 
carried on some inter-trading; at one time 10 per cent. of the eggs 
marketed by agricultural co-operative organisations were estimated 
to go to consumers’ co-operative societies. 


Finland. 


The Central Union of Finnish Distributive Societies (K.K.), 
representing the predominantly urban side of the consumers’ move- 
ment, obtained about 28 per cent. of its butter supplies direct from 
co-operative dairies, in addition to 19 per cent. derived from the 
Federation of Finnish Co-operative Dairies (Valio). 


France. 


Some 70 per cent. of the wheat crop in France was marketed 
through farmers’ co-operative silos, but the mills and bakeries of 
the distributive co-operative societies could only absorb a small 
proportion of the co-operatively stored wheat. There was also inter- 
co-operative trading in milk and dairy produce, either through 
agreements concluded between local consumers’ and local dairy co- 
operatives or through agreements to which the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society was a party. Similar arrangements were developed in 
regard to eggs and fruit. The Co-operative Wholesale Society 
derived from 20 to 30 per cent. of its fruit requirements from agri- 
cultural co-operatives, the proportion in the case of grapes being as 
high as 80 per cent. The Wholesale dealt only with co-operative 
societies approved by the Federation of Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers’ Co-operative Societies. Direct purchase by consumers’ co-oper- 
atives from wine producing co-operatives was also fairly common. A 
special law was passed in 1936, intended to facilitate the creation of 
joint organisations and joint undertakings by agricultural and con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, but circumstances do not appear to have 
permitted much development in pursuance of the Act. 


Germany. 


Purchases of livestock, herring, eggs, and potatoes by consu- 
mers’ co-operatives from producers’ co-operatives were reported in 
Germany. In the case of eggs, the consumers’ societies absorbed 
about 10 per cent. of the total output of the central agricultural 
co-operative organisations. These and other inter-co-operative 
relations were developing steadily, until the transfer of the funds 
and properties of the consumers’ movement to the Labour Front 
brought them to an end. 
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Great Britain. 


Co-operative inter-trading developed between the farmers’ 
marketing organisations and the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
(C.W.S.), and also between the former and the retail consumers’ 
societies. Purchases consisted of fruit in fairly large quantities, 
grain, dairy produce (mainly milk and cheese), fat stock, and eggs. 
No complete statistical statement is possible, but according to Miss 
Margaret Digby', the Co-operative Wholesale Society purchased 
some £500,000 of produce from British agricultural co-operative 
societies in 1935. In regard to eggs, it is reported that in 1930 nearly 
50 per cent. of the Co-operative Wholesale Society’s domestic sup- 
plies came from agricultural co-operatives. In the same year co- 
operative purchases of eggs by the Wholesale and the retail consu- 
mers’ societies represented 20 per cent. of the total egg output of 
the co-operative marketing societies. The most interesting form of 
inter-co-operative trading was that developed in the case of the 
Herts. and Beds. Bacon Factory, which became a joint co-operative 
undertaking of producers and consumers. A little over 50 per cent. 
of the total share capital was held by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and the rest by farmer members; the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society purchased 90 per cent. of the factory’s output. 


Hungary. 

The nature of the activities of the bulk of the Hungarian con- 
sumers’ co-operatives and the structure of their central organisation, 
Hangya, are such that, though co-operative inter-trading between 
producers and consumers of agricultural produce took place on a 
large scale, it is difficult to convey a precise picture of what happen- 
ed. In effect 90 per cent. of these co-operatives are rural in character 
and, in addition to supplying their members with foodstuffs, domes- 
tic articles, and agricultural requisites, also undertake the marketing 
of the members’ cattle and other agricultural products. A portion 
of these products are distributed locally within a kind of co-operative 
closed economy. The larger part, however, is assembled by seven 
central marketing societies, which are in fact branches of Hangya. 
The Hangya urban consumers’ co-operatives obtain their supplies 
of fruit, vegetables, eggs and other commodities from the village 
consumers’ co-operatives, either directly, or less often, through the 
appropriate central organisation. In the case of dairy produce, both 
the village and the urban consumers’ co-operatives obtain their 
supplies from the Central Association of Co-operative Dairies, 
either directly or through their own central organisation. 


1 For a more detailed treatment of this subject, see Margaret Dicsy, op. cit., 
Chs. VI and VII. 
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Iceland, Latvia, Lithuania. 


The situation in Iceland, and, mutatis mutandis, in Latvia, 
Lithuania (and also Estonia) was similar to that in Hungary. In all 
these countries, where the co-operative movement is mostly rural 
in character, farmer-members of consumers’ co-operatives sold part 
of their produce to their societies, and there was also some inter- 
trading, especially between local consumers’ co-operatives and co- 
operative dairies or butter exporting co-operative organisations. 


Luxembourg. 


Co-operative inter-trading was important in this country, where 
the agricultural co-operatives marketed as much as 70 per cent. of 
their output with the consumers’ co-operative movement. 


Netherlands. 


Some business relations existed before the war between consu- 
mers’ and producers’ societies in the trade in fruit, eggs, and dairy 
produce. 


Norway. 


The consumers’ co-operatives (which in normal times used to 
handle about 25 per cent. of the farm butter produced in Norway) 
bought both from local co-operative creameries and also from the 
Central Export Agency of Norwegian Co-operative Dairies. There 
was also some co-operative inter-trading in other products, but 
most of the consumers’ societies were strongly rural in character 
and sometimes themselves bought and exported produce, especially 


eggs. 
Rumania. 


An unusual development was the supply of foodstuffs (6,500 to 
9,000 tons annually) by Rumanian marketing societies of the plains 
to credit, requirements, and forestry co-operative societies in the 
mountain regions, where food can only be produced during a small 
portion of the year. Maize, the common food grain of the country, 
was the commodity principally supplied. 


Sweden. 


Co-operative inter-trading has become quite common in Sweden, 
and through a system of firm contracts and joint undertakings has 
developed organised forms which have a suggestive value for the 
future. The Co-operative Union and Wholesale Society (K.F.) and 
its affiliates together derived their butter supplies to the extent of 
nearly 80 per cent. from co-operative dairies or their central organ- 
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isations. These transactions arose not by mere accident or habit, 
but were governed by a contract between the distributive societies 
and the Swedish Dairies’ Association by which the societies agreed 
to take the whole output of certain dairies, the price being based on 
the quotation for the whole country, with variations for transport, 
quantity, and similar factors. In the case of fluid milk there was a 
similar contract in force in Stockholm, while in Malmé a joint co- 
operative undertaking was established. In Stockholm, a group of 
farmers’ creameries known as the Milk Central, which retailed 30 
per cent. of its output (representing two thirds of the city’s milk 
supplies) through its own shops, agreed to refrain from opening new 
shops in consideration of the Stockholm Consumers’ Co-operative 
Society’s purchase of all its milk from the Central. In Malmé, the 
milk distributing business is owned jointly by farmers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, with one third of the earnings going to the 
farmers’ organisation, one third to the consumers’ organisation, and 
one third to reserve. 

In regard to meat, mention may be made of the arrangement 
made between the consumers’ co-operatives selling prepared meat 
and the farmers’ organisations having almost a monopoly of live- 
stock slaughtering, in which the field of action of both sides in 
regard to processing was laid down and an agreement similar to 
that prevailing in the case of the Stockholm Milk Central concluded. 

An interesting example of a co-operative joint undertaking is 
offered by the Swedish Co-operative Fish Marketing Society (Svensk 
Andelsfisk), set up by the Co-operative Union and the Association 
of West Coast Fishermen, to encourage fish production during the 
present war. In 1941 the trade of the new society amounted to 
6,430,000 Swedish crowns, and it has already salted a very large 
quantity of fish both for the Co-operative Union itself and for the 
Government Food Commission. 


Switzerland. 


The Swiss Wholesale Co-operative Society (U.S.C.) used to 
obtain all its domestic egg supplies, all its cheese supplies (except 
for a small amount imported from Italy), and some of its supplies 
of domestic butter from Swiss agricultural co-operatives. These co- 
operatives were also the main source of the Wholesale’s fruit require- 
ments and a partial source of such supplies to some of the societies 
affiliated to the Wholesale. Direct purchases of agricultural produce 
from the farmer by the Wholesale and its affiliates have increased 
considerably during recent years: in 1943 they bought 15, 749.8 tons 
of fruit (compared with 6,814.5 in 1938), 6,374.6 tons of fresh vege- 
tables (3,939.9), and 34,180.4 tons of potatoes (16,873.4). 
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In a number of cases (especially milk and dairy produce) co- 
operative inter-trading in Switzerland has assumed permanent and 
organic shape: in several towns milk delivery contracts are in oper- 
ation, while in Geneva a joint undertaking developed—the Dairy 
Union'—which amalgamated the house-to-house services and rival 
shops of the Swiss Distributive Co-operative Society and the (agri- 
cultural) Associated Dairies. 


International Inter-Co-operative Relations within Europe 


Before the war, international economic relations between dis- 
tributive and marketing co-operative societies within Europe* had 
developed furthest in the dairy produce market, though there was 
also some inter-trading in wheat, bacon, eggs, and other commo- 
dities. 


Wheat. 


Between 1923 and 1936 the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society obtained part of its grain requirements from the U.S.S.R.., 
through the Russo-British Grain Export Company, in which the 
C.W.S. and two British private firms were in partnership with 
several Russian co-operative and State organisations. The object 
of the Company was to purchase grain in bond in Russian ports or 
in cargo and to dispose of it in Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
South European countries. The C.W.S. had the first offer of grain 
coming on the market, at the market price, and received a rebate on 
its purchases. In 1926-27, 20 per cent. of the grain handled by the 
Company was bought by the C.W.S. After the first few years the 
Company’s trade diminished—it exported as much as 685,800 tons 
of grain in 1926—but revived in the period 1930-1933. However, 
by 1936 the Russo-British Grain Export Company had been wound 
up, and thenceforward the small Russian grain imports of the 
C.W.S. were obtained directly from Exportkhleb, the State grain 
export organisation. 


Bacon and Pork. 


In 1936 the English Co-operative Wholesale Society imported 
bacon to a value of £3.6 million. Two thirds of its imported sup- 
plies came from Denmark, and over 65 per cent. of this amount was 
bought from co-operative sources, either through the five C.W.S. 





1 The Dairy Union has been the subject of study by the International Com- 
mittee for Inter-Co-operative Relations (cf. Docs. C.1. 9/30 and C.I. 18/30). 

? Instances of inter-trading between European consumers’ co-operative n- 
isations and oversea a co-operative marketing organisations wil 
found in Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief, op. cit., pp. 137-141. 
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depots maintained in Denmark or through the Danish Co-operative 
Bacon Trading Company (incorporated in Great Britain). This 
Company, which handled about one third of the total Danish bacon 
exports to Great Britain, had functional and structural character- 
istics which qualify it partially, but not fully, as a co-operative joint 
undertaking in the international field: its capital was furnished 
mainly by Danish co-operative slaughterhouses, with a small part 
contributed by importers, including the English and Scottish co- 
operative wholesale societies; its surplus was divided equally be- 
tween purchasers and suppliers. 

Ireland was the next most important source of bacon supplies to 
the C.W.S., with some 35 per cent. of the total directly co-operative. 

Imports by the C.W.S. of pork from Denmark and Ireland and 
of mutton from Iceland, though not extensive, were from 40 to 70 
per cent. directly co-operative in origin. 


Eggs. 

The position in regard to the international co-operative trade in 
eggs cannot be shown statistically, but may be illustrated by ex- 
amples showing the extent to which certain European co-operative 
wholesale societies have entered into such trade relations. 

The English Co-operative Wholesale Society used to import eggs 


from more than 20 countries, Denmark being the chief supplier, 
with nearly half the total, 83 per cent. of which came from co-oper- 
ative sources. Ireland was the next most important European sup- 
plier, with almost as high a co-operative percentage as Denmark. 
Supplies from Estonia and Finland were also mainly co-operative. 
The C.W.S. likewise made small co-operative imports from Poland. 
Some English retail consumers’ co-operatives appear to have pur- 
chased eggs from agricultural co-operative societies in the Nether- 
lands, while the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society made 
purchases of eggs from co-operative sources in Denmark. 

The German consumers’ co-operative movement, in the days 
when Germany (with Great Britain) was one of the largest egg im- 
porting countries in Europe, bought eggs from the agricultural co- 
operative movements of Denmark, Finland, Latvia, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and the U.S.S.R. 

In Switzerland, the Wholesale Co-operative Society U.S.C. 
received over 2 million eggs in 1931 from Austrian agricultural co- 
operatives; it also obtained supplies from the Danish Co-operative 
Egg Export Society. 

It may be mentioned that sometimes consumers’ societies in 
rural areas, e.g., Poland and Switzerland, purchase eggs and export 
them to consumers’ co-operative organisations abroad. 
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Butter and Cheese. 


Inter-co-operative trade in butter (together with eggs and fruit) 
has been the subject of an enquiry by the International Committee 
for Inter-Co-operative Relations (1933). Speaking of relations be- 
tween co-operative societies of different countries in regard to but- 
ter, the Committee reported: 

These are clearly of importance, but the information given is as a rule in- 
sufficient to allow of estimating their volume exactly by means of direct calcula- 
tions... 

It will be remembered, however, that the Danish co-operative societies have 
for many years been in touch with the English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
through the medium of the depots opened by the Wholesale Society in Denmark. 
The Valio Society in Finland reports that it has similarly been in touch with the 
English Wholesale Society, as also with the German Wholesale Society, during 
recent years. The National Union of Co-operative Dairies in Hungary has also 
got into touch with the distributive societies of Germany and Italy, and at the 
end of 1933 it supplied the English Wholesale Society with 17 wagonloads of 
butter. Among the foreign purchasers of the produce of the Netherlands agri- 
cultural co-operative dairies mention is made of distributive societies. At the time 
when Switzerland was still an importing country, the Swiss Union of Distributive 
Co-operative Societies obtained 78 per cent. of the butter it imported from Danish 
co-operative societies. In Czechoslovakia the butter imported was supplied solely 
by the central organisations of the co-operative dairies of Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, Latvia, and Lithuania.’ 


According to the same report, Danish butter (which is almost 
wholly produced by co-operative organisations) in 1932 formed 58 
per cent. of the total value of butter purchased abroad by the 
central organisations of the distributive co-operative societies of 
the main importing countries. The English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, for instance, derived nearly 40 per cent. of its butter im- 
ports from Denmark in normal times. Other directly co-operative 
European sources of supply to the English Wholesale Society were 
Estonia (from co-operative dairies through the Estonian Co-operative 
Wholesale Society), Ireland, the Netherlands, and Sweden. The 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society also bought butter from 
co-operative sources in Denmark. 

Part of the cheese imports of the English C.W.S. came from 
co-operative organisations of Denmark and the Netherlands. In 
addition to drawing on these European co-operative sources, the 
C.W.S. (and likewise the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
drew supplies of dairy produce from the New Zealand Produce 
Association, which represents the producers’ co-operative movement 
in New Zealand (through the New Zealand Producers’ Co-operative 

1 General Statement on the Part Played by Agricultural and Distributive Co- 


0 on a and by their Mutual Relations in the Butter Trade (Doc. 
-l. 9/11). 
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Marketing Association) and the consumers’ co-operative movement 
in Great Britain (through the English C.W-S. and, later, the Scot- 
tish C.W.S.).! 

In Belgium, the large consumers’ co-operative society in Ant- 
werp at one time made purchases of cheese from Netherlands and 
Swiss co-operatives through the medium of the International Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. 


Fruit. 


It is extremely difficult to assess the extent or even to detect the 
instances of inter-co-operative trading in fruit. However, a few facts 
may be given by way of illustration. 

From 1926 onwards the French Consumers’ Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society was in touch with Greek co-operative societies market- 
ing currants, which also sold to the consumers’ movements of some 
other countries. 

In Great Britain, the C.W.S. for a number of years obtained 20 
per cent. of its raisin and fig imports from a Turkish federation of 
agricultural marketing co-operative societies. The same federation 
at one time also supplied figs to the co-operative wholesale society 
Hangya in Hungary. 

Hangya derived its orange imports mostly from Fedexport, a 
branch of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (and from the Pardess Co-operative Society of Orange 
Growers in Palestine). 

In Switzerland, the Wholesale Co-operative Society U.S.C. 
generally tried to cover a part of its imported fruit requirements 
(mostly citrus fruits) by purchases from producers’ co-operative 
organisations abroad. 


Inter-Co-operative Trading through International Co-operative 
Agencies. 


It is not always possible to observe or state:the mechanism of 
these inter-co-operative relations. Sometimes they are effected 
through simple direct contacts between large national organisations 
and at other times through special bodies, such as the Danish Co- 
operative Bacon Trading Company. 

The International Co-operative Wholesale Society, while not 
itself engaging in trading operations, helped to establish certain of 
these relations. For instance, as already mentioned, it assisted a 
Belgian consumers’ co-operative to obtain cheese from Netherlands 





1 For a description of the structure and activities of the New Zealand Produce 
Association Ltd., see Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief, op. cit., 
Appendix IV. 
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and Swiss co-operatives. Of a more general nature was the arrange- 
ment reached between the International Co-operative Wholesale 
Society and the International Commission of Agriculture in regard 
to the exchange of information which might facilitate trade relations 
between consumers’ and agricultural co-operative organisations.' 
More recently, the International Co-operative Trading Agency 
Ltd. was instrumental in arranging for the supply of poultry and 
grapes from Yugoslav agricultural co-operatives to the Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society and for the shipment of tea, coffee, 
and spices in payment for them. It has taken tomatoes, potatoes, 
and oranges from the French co-operative societies in Morocco, and 
in return sent them tea and cocoa from the English and Scottish 
Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society. The Netherlands co- 
operative movement has used it asa channel for forwarding butter, 
cheese, and bacon to Scotland, receiving porridge oats in return. 


NATURE OF INTER-CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONS 


For convenience of treatment the examples of domestic inter-co- 
operative relations have been listed country by country, while those 
of transactions of an international character have been treated on 
a commodity basis. However, in order to obtain a more precise idea 


of the true nature of such inter-relations, it is useful to classify them 
also according to their common characteristics, and, in particular, 
according to the different forms in which they may occur. 

The principal forms encountered may be roughly classified into: 
(a) ordinary commercial transactions; (b) contractual relationships; 
and (c) the establishment of jointly managed enterprises. 

Ordinary commercial transactions between co-operative organ- 
isations are no different from those that the respective parties might 
enter into with private business. They introduce no new principle, 
but repetition of them may set upa stable business relationship and 
prepare the way for closer ties in the future. On the other hand, 
firm or long-term contracts and joint enterprises tend to establish 
on an organic basis an uninterrupted chain from agricultural pro- 
ducer to ultimate consumer. 

The provisions of long-term contracts or special agreements 
differ widely in their details, having to meet a wide variety of local 
conditions: provisions as to quantities to be delivered or purchased; 
as to grading according to variety or quality; as to procedure for 
establishing prices or merely for determining what is the prevalent 
market price. In each case the purpose of such agreements is to 
provide by means of reciprocal obligations a stable basis for the 


1 For the text of the arrangement, see 1.L.O.: Activities of the International 
Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations (Geneva, 1935), p. 30. 
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development of business relations over a given period of time or 
covering a stated amount of goods. 

The following examples from the milk trade, collected by Dr. G. 
Fauquet’, illustrate the variety of local conditions to which the con- 
tracting organisations have to adapt themselves; they also show 
how collaboration between organised producers and organised con- 
sumers has managed to yield a satisfactory solution to the difficult 
problem of supplying large cities with milk. In France, for instance, 
the consumers’ co-operative society in the Paris area before the war 
drew its milk from various sources. Among other arrangements it 
had a contract with a co-operative dairy which bound it to accept 
delivery'‘of all the milk delivered by the producers to their co-oper- 
ative. This contract was signed in 1917 and was renewed each year 
without the principle underlying it ever being called in question. 
The results were indeed such that the consumers’ co-operative, in 
agreement with the dairy, requested the French Agricultural Co- 
operative Federation to call a meeting to discuss the possibility of 
establishing similar contracts with other agricultural co-operatives, 
either already existing or to be set up later. The dairies expressed 
themselves in favour of an extension of direct sales to the consu- 
mers’ co-operative, at least as regards dairies which had not already 
established their own sales depots. 

It will be noted that in this instance the agricultural co-operative 
could not cover the entire needs of the consumers’ co-operative. 
Sometimes, however, the position is reversed: the consumers’ co- 
operative cannot absorb the whole output of the co-operative dairy, 
but pledges itself not to take milk from any other producer. This. 
was the case, for example, in Stockholm. 

The same situation existed in La Chaux-de-Fonds in Switzer- 
land, but a different solution was arrived at. In this town the con- 
sumers’ co-operative has a contract with the various local associa- 
tions of milk producers in the neighbouring valley. Under the 
terms of this contract the consumers’ co-operative has to market all 
the milk delivered by the producers’ associations; any surplus of 
liquid milk must be turned into cheese by the consumers’ society, 
for sale to its members or elsewhere. 

As to the various co-operative undertakings, found both in the 
national and in the international field, these differ from each other 
appreciably in their purposes and structures. Though they seem to 
be met with more frequently in the course of milk and dairy produce 
inter-trading (Malmé, Geneva, New Zealand Produce Association), 
yet instances are provided by the meat trade (Danish Co-operative 





1 “Principal Types of Cooperative Relations between Producers and Consumers. 
of Agricultural Products’’, loc. cit., pp. 70-71, 74 et seq. 
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Bacon Trading Company), the wheat trade (Russo-British Grain 
Export Company), and the fish trade (Swedish Co-operative Fish 
Marketing Society). Differences in the structure of such under- 
takings are considerable: there was State intervention in the case 
of the Russo-British Grain Export Company; the Danish Co-oper- 
ative Bacon Trading Company, which grew up without any pre- 
conceived plan and remains incomplete in character, represents a 
joint enterprise in process of formation rather than in being; com- 
plete types are the Malmé and Geneva milk enterprises, the Swedish 
Co-operative Fish Marketing Society, and (outside Europe) the 
New Zealand Produce Association. 

But they all have certain common characteristics. Whenever 
they are situated at a suitable point in the economic chain connect- 
ing producers and consumers, they can satisfy the complementary 
marketing and supply requirements of both parties through a single 
operation. In their purest form they are established, financed, and 
managed jointly by the producers’ and consumers’ co-operative 
organisations, which have equal rights and equal obligations in 
regard to them. 


Comparison of Different Forms of Inter-Co-operative Relations 


It is not possible to lay down any absolute rule as to when co- 
operative joint undertakings are to be preferred to firm contracts, 
or one form of contract to another. The choice will rather depend on 
the economic, geographic, and perhaps even psychological circum- 
stances of each case. But there is no doubt that inter-co-operative 
relationships, whether in the one form or the other, bring into play 
new principles and motives deserving of some attention. 

Firm or long-term contractual agreements between co-operatives 
of different type have much in common with the now well recognised 
procedure of ‘‘collective bargaining’’ in the industrial world. In so 
far as these two practices reintroduce the principle of equity and 
reciprocal obligation, the one into the relations between sellers and 
buyers and the other into those between employers and employed, 
they may be said to contribute to the rehumanisation of economic 
relationships. 

Both practices prevent one party from imposing upon the other 
and avoid the necessity of recourse to the public authorities or other 
arbitrator of their mutual relations. It is true that both joint under- 
takings and collective bargaining exist and operate within the 
general legislative framework and under the final control of the 
public authorities, yet within this framework and subject to this 
control, the two practices have shown themselves to be more effi- 
cient and elastic methods than direct legislative provision. 
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Reciprocal obligations between co-operative organisations of 
different type have also the same stabilising effects as the practice 
of collective bargaining, and these effects extend to the economic 
as well as to the social field. The fact that producers undertake to 
produce and supply commodities under certain conditions, and 
that the purchasers, on their part, assume a fair share of the risks 
run by the sellers, makes for security and stability, both in the 
sphere of marketing and in that of supply. It may even lead to order 
and relative stability—subject to natural contingencies—in pro- 
duction. The better adjustment between supply and demand ex- 
presses itself in a relative stability in prices. Stability does not, of 
course, mean that prices are frozen, but merely the possibility of 
avoiding sudden and sometimes catastrophic changes; the contacts 
established enable jolts and jars to be foreseen and avoided or at 
least diminished. Any adjustments found necessary will be the 
result of mutual agreement and can be made with due caution and 
by degrees. 

In a report submitted in November 1943 to the International 
Co-operative Conference held in London, Mr. George Walworth, 
Agricultural Adviser to the British Co-operative Union, drew 
attention to a further advantage of such contractual relations. He 
showed how they could become factors of technical progress, since 
the need for careful sorting and grading is increased in the measure 
that agreements contain precise stipulations as to price or methods 
of fixing prices. To quote his words, “there is no question of adopt- 
ing fixed contracting prices for commodities regardless of grade, 
quality or pack’’.! 

The general rationalising influence that firm contracts involving 
mutual obligations exercise on agricultural production was clearly 
recognised by the International Co-operative Conference. The ad- 
vantages of such contracts were summarised thus by Mr. Walworth: 

With such an arrangement between co-operatives, the producer knows the 
type and extent of his market, can concentrate on ideal production and handling, 


and can utilise waste produce or inferior grades for processing or farm use, thus 
minimising transport and wastage in distribution.” 


It is worth remarking that what is here given as the result of a 
particular form of inter-co-operative trading corresponds very 
closely to one of the objectives proposed to Governments by the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture in connection 
with measures ‘‘to secure the provision of adequate processing, 
transportation, and distribution facilities required for improving 





1“Relations between Co-operative Consumers’ and Agricultural Producers’ 
op - Waeel in Review of International Co-operation (London), Nov.-Dec. 1943, 
p. 184. 

2 Ibid. 
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the nutritional levels of their populations’. In a note appended to 
a recommendation on this subject, it was stated: 

Among the objectives of this action are better utilisation of foods not con- 
sumed in fresh form, the avoidance of loss of value of perishable foods, the pre- 
vention of waste, and the stabilisation of marketing conditions to induce as far as 
possible an adequate and even flow of goods to consumers. 


Co-operative joint undertakings obtain the same and additional 
results through other more elaborate and intimate arrangements. 
While they may perhaps be regarded as the most perfect form of 
inter-co-operative trading, this does not mean that they are neces- 
sarily the most appropriate form in all cases or that they can be set 
up without careful preparation and planning. First of all they pre- 
suppose a high degree of development in each of the parties involved, 
as well as a fully matured co-operative consciousness. They also 
require a careful selection of the most convenient point of contact 
between the parties. Such a point will vary according to the com- 
modity concerned and also according to the relative degree of 
development of the parties. 

From the examples given it would appear that joint co-operative 
undertakings are particularly suitable: (a) for trading over long 
distances (in which case they perform the functions of import and 
export agencies); and (6) where the commodity has to undergo some 
transformation or a series of transformations whichdirectly interests 
both the agricultural marketing and the consumers’ co-operative 
organisations. In the latter case, the processing plant is the conven- 
ient point of contact between the two parties, as it is there that a 
common interest arises. When the product has to pass through a 
whole series of transformations, the joint manufacturing under- 
taking will be found higher or lower in the series according to the 
degree in which the parties have respectively forced their way 
towards the source of supply (consumers) and the final sales outlet 
(producers). For instance, both consumers’ and agricultural mar- 
keting co-operatives are interested in the transformation of wheat 
into flour or bread, and this common interest can lead to the estab- 
lishment either of a joint flour-mill (when the consumers’ organ- 
isation is relatively strong) or of a joint bakery (where the agri- 
cultural co-operative has pushed nearer to the point of contact with 
the ultimate consumer). But whichever the enterprise, it will, when 
once established, serve equally the marketing needs of the agri- 
culturist and the supply needs of the consumer. 


1 United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. Final Act and Section 
Reports (Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1943). Cf. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, pp. 139-156: “The 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture”’. 
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Joint undertakings are without doubt a novel and specifically 
co-operative solution to the problem of producer-consumer rela- 
tions. “It is, indeed, not sufficiently observed’’, said Charles Gide, 
in a lecture he gave on the future of co-operation, ‘“‘that 
every co-operative form is nothing else than the solution of a 
conflict. For what is a consumers’ co-operative, if not the suppres- 
sion of the conflict between vendor and purchaser ? What is a credit 
society ? The suppression of the conflict between lender and bor- 
rower. And the productive society ? The suppression of the con- 
flict between employer and employed.’”’ Co-operatively organised 
consumers buy together and sell to themselves; the members of a 
credit co-operative lend among themselves the funds they collective- 
ly have saved or have obtained on the basis of their joint liability; 
the members of a workers’ productive society collectively act as 
their own employer. In other words, in each case the interests of 
the two parties are merged in the same person. It is the same with 
joint undertakings. It is no longer a question of reconciling or 
attempting to reconcile divergent interests. The supposed conflict 
is resolved, and with it the problem. Within the common enter- 
prise the partners have the same interest, of the same kind and to 
the same degree, namely, the good management and successful 
operation of the common enterprise from which they both draw 
equal benefit. 

It is primarily for the co-operative societies themselves and for 
their central organisations to establish, develop, and multiply these 
inter-co-operative relations, to adjust the means to the varied cir- 
cumstances that present themselves, to improve steadily on methods 
already in use, and to invent new ones for meeting new cases. 


































A ConsIDERED Po.icy 





This review of inter-co-operative trading activities, incomplete 
and cursory as it must be in the circumstances, is nevertheless suffi- 
cient to show the existence of a definite trend. The experiments 
made in the inter-war period generally had a successful outcome; 
they grew steadily in number and at all points demonstrated their 
conformity with co-operative teaching as regards both principles 
and social and economic objectives. 

Indeed it may be said that what was in the beginning a natural 
trend has developed into a considered policy. This policy has 
gradually been worked out both within countries and on the inter- 
national level, by means of theoretical discussions and practical 
experiments which have progressively brought to light the nature 
of the problem, the difficulties which beset it, and the best way of 
overcoming these difficulties as they arise. 
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The International Co-operative Alliance, at its second Congress 
held in 1896, declared that it was ‘‘desirable to establish in all coun- 
tries committees for the organisation . . . of international commercial 
relations between co-operative societies’. The question of inter- 
co-operative relations arose in some form or other at most of the 
following Congresses, but it is particularly in the last thirty years, 
beginning with the 1913 Congress, that a definite movement 
towards more practical measures can be noted. During this period 
the subject has received some attention at all the triennial Con- 
gresses of the Alliance. 

The World Economic Conference held by the League of Nations 
in Geneva in May 1927 paid tribute to the economic value of close 
organic relations between agricultural and consumers’ co-operative 
societies. A special resolution of the Conference was passed in the 


following terms: 

Agricultural co-operative societies will contribute to a still greater rationalisa- 
tion of economic life in proportion as they develop their relations with the con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies. Direct commercial relations between producers 
and consumers, and between associations of producers and of consumers, eliminate 
superfluous intermediaries, and, when they are sufficiently widespread, result in 
the establishment of prices which are advantageous to both parties. In addition 
to material profit, there is a moral advantage; by direct commercial relations pro- 
ducers and consumers learn to know each other and to take account of the special 
characteristics and requirements of the other party. The producers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies learn to appreciate the value of direct relations in 
accordance with their common principles. The clear realisation of the possibility 
of mutual collaboration and mutual confidence in business transactions are essen- 
tial to a practical solution of the question of direct commercial relations between 
producers’ agricultural co-operative societies and consumers’ co-operative socie- 
ties—a question which for a long time past has been settled in theory. 


In particular, the World Economic Conference recommended 


that: 


These efforts of agricultural and consumers’ co-operative organisations should 
be encouraged and furthered by the creation of a committee representing national 
and international co-operative organisations of agriculturists and of consumers— 
a committee which should be entrusted with the establishment of a programme of 
research and documentation, as well as with the task of elucidating the lessons 
taught by past experience, with a view to bringing about new achievements.' 


In December 1929 an informal conference of representatives of 
the International Co-operative Alliance and of the International 
Commission of Agriculture was convened at Paris by Albert Thomas, 
the first Director of the International Labour Office, to explore the 
means of further promoting organised inter-co-operative relations. 

As a result of this and two subsequent meetings, the Interna- 


1 LEAGUE OF Nations: The World Economic Conference. Final Report (Series 
L.O.N. Publications, 1927, II. 46(a), Geneva, 1927). 
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tional Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations! was established 
in February 1931, having as its object the development of moral 
and economic relations between agricultural producers’ and con- 
sumers’ societies. At the national level, thirteen special com- 
mittees for the guidance and encouragement of inter-co-operative 
action have been formed in eleven European countries. 

Again, the development of inter-co-operative relations received 
particular attention at the International Co-operative Conference 
heid in London on 25 November 1943 under the auspices of the 
International Co-operative Alliance. As already mentioned, one of 
the papers presented to the Conference dealt with this subject, and 
after discussion resolutions were adopted emphasising that “‘colla- 
boration between consumers’ and agricultural co-operative organ- 
isations is of particular importance in view of the great problems of 
rehabilitation with which the movement will be confronted after 
the war’’, and recommending that ‘‘the basis for collaboration must 
be the conception of the co-operative movement in all its ramifica- 
tions as an economic and spiritual whole, and the recognition that 
mutual understanding and unity of purpose are indispensable to 
successful co-operative action’. And, while recognising that ‘‘the 
concrete shape of the relationship between co-operative organisa- 
tions could vary from country to country according to conditions in 
each—economic, social, legal, political, etc.’’, the Conference re- 
commended that ‘‘a definite division of functions of consumers’ and 
agricultural producers’ societies must be agreed upon, and, wherever 
possible, a jointly administered central organisation established as 
a firm foundation for collaboration’’.? 

A Conference on International Co-operative Reconstruction held 
at Washington, D.C., on 19-20 January 1944 adopted recommenda- 
tions in much the same sense, including one which called on the 
co-operative movement to “expand international co-operative 
business between the various national co-operative movements, 
consumer and producer’. As an expression of the desire for such 
action, mention may be made of the presentation at the Conference 
of a proposal for an International Co-operative Trading and Manu- 
facturing Association, which would supplement or share in the 
efforts of existing international co-operative trading agencies* to 
develop and rationalise international co-operative trade. 


* * * 





1 For the achievements of the Committee, see Co-operative Organisations and 


Post-War Relief, of cit., p. 18. 
* For the complete text of the recommendations, see Review of International 


Co-operation, loc. cit., Y 189. 


5 Cf. Co-operative Organisations and Post-War Relief, op. cit., pp. 7-8 and 141- 


144 
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It obviously lies with the co-operative organisations themselves 
to take the necessary steps to implement such recommendations 
and proposals. There is every indication that the co-operative 
movement, in the course of and as a means to its complete and 
methodical reconstruction, will steadily push forward the develop- 
ment of inter-co-operative relations. 

Nevertheless, legislative and other measures taken by public 
authorities can aid or retard such efforts, both nationally and in the 
international field. The better these inter-co-operative develop- 
ments are known and their implications understood, the more likely 
they are to receive legislative and administrative encouragement. 
In particular, national laws hindering such developments can be 
repealed or facilitating legislation introduced. Similar encourage- 
ment to inter-co-operative trading might well be exercised at the 
international level, in view of the fact that international co-oper- 
ative trade is to a large extent a self-liquidating arrangement, 
making Government credits or advances unnecessary. These co- 
operative measures of simplification require at least the nod of State 
authorisation, especially in a period of strict governmental control 
of foreign trade, and the avoidance, in the planning of quotas and 
similar measures designed to create an ordered economy, of un- 
necessary obstacles to the full development of such a mode of inter- 
national trade. 








The United States Public Work Reserve 


An Experiment in the Co-ordination of 
Public Investment Planning 


by 


Benjamin HiccIns 
International Labour Office 


The question of public investment planning in relation to the level 
of employment is receiving increasing attention now that the war in 
Europe is drawing nearer to a close and the problems of post-war 
adjustment are looming on the horizon. It has been a preoccupation of 
the International Labour Organisation for a long time, as can be seen 
from the Public Works (National Planning) Recommendations, 


1937 and 1944, and a meeting of the International Development Works 
Committee is to be held as soon as circumstances permit, to consider, 
among other matters, certain difficulties that may arise in the applica- 
tion of those Recommendations, and also to study the organisation of an 
exchange of information on the results of research and experience con- 
cerning the technical problems involved in the preparation and carrying 
out of development works programmes. The present article is a first 
instalment of the information needed for these purposes. It describes 
an interesting experiment in the planning of public investment in the 
United States. The author of the article was closely associated with the 
experiment in his capacity of Economic Consultant of the Public Work 
Reserve.' 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE PUBLIC WoRK RESERVE 


[FURING the great depression of the 1930's, a series of Federal 
public works agencies was established in the United States. 

In 1939, the agencies then operative were consolidated into the 
Federal Works Agency (F.W.A.) under the direction of a Federal 
1 The author is indebted to Mr. Jacob BAKsr, Mr. Charles LAWRENCE, and 
Mr. Melvin Scuerpt (respectively Co-ordinator, Consultant on Public Services, 
and Consultant on Capital Improvements and Programming of the Agency) for 


reading an early draft of the article and making valuable —— but res- 
ponsibility for the facts and views presented rests with the author alone. 
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Works Administrator. At that time, the five subdivisions of the 
F.W.A. were the Public Buildings Administration (P.B.A.), the 
Public Roads Administration (P.R.A.), the Public Works Adminis- 
tration (P.W.A.), the Work Projects Administration (W.P.A.), and 
the United States Housing Authority (U.S.H.A.).! The Public 
Buildings Administration was concerned entirely with buildings 
constructed with Federal funds, such as post offices or other Govern- 
ment office buildings. The Public Roads Administration built both 
Federal highways and State highways involving Federal financial 
assistance. The Public Works Administration made grants to 
States and localities for large construction projects carried out on a 
private contract basis, and the Work Projects Administration made 
grants on a participating basis for works done mainly on ‘force 
account’’, under Federal supervision. The W.P.A. was the chief 
instrument of Federal unemployment relief after its institution in 
1935, and when the war began was still responsible for over 80 per 
cent. of total employment on Federal Works Agency projects.* The 
United States Housing Authority provided financial assistance and 
general supervision for low-cost housing projects owned and oper- 
ated by local housing authorities. 

The Federal Works Agency was regarded as an operating agency, 
and indulged in little or no long-range planning of public investment. 
Apart from the consideration of projects specifically proposed for 
the subagencies of the F.W.A., the planning of public works was 
considered the function of the National Resources Planning Board 
(N.R.P.B.), which was the planning arm of the Executive Offices 
of the President of the United States. The N.R.P.B. was ‘‘charged 
with the preparation of long-range plans for the development of our 
national resources and the stabilisation of employment’. In the 
public works field, the N.R.P.B. discharged its obligations mainly 
by co-ordinating and analysing six-year programmes of Federal 
agencies, by conducting demonstration studies of long-range pro- 
gramming techniques in seven cities, by research on the economic 
effects of public works expenditures, and by intermittent assistance 
to State and local Governments for public works planning.® 





1 In March 1942, all Federal housing agencies were combined into the National 
Housing Agency; the U.S.H.A. was transferred to this agency, and its name was 
ong to Federal Public Housing Authority. 

2 That is, with labour hired and equipment owned by the Government. 

*Cf. International Labour Conference, Twenty-third Session, Geneva, 
1937, Report III: Planning of Public Works in Relation to Employment (Geneva, 
1937), pp. 91-93. 

‘ President’s letter transmitting to Congress the 1942 Report of the N.R.P.B. 
on National Resources Development (14 Jan. 1942). 

5 For a discussion of N.R.P.B. activities, see International Labour Review, 
ve Be pew No. 4, Apr. 1943, pp. 450-465: “A Post-War Programme for the 

nit tates’’. 
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In the spring of 1941, the P.W.A. was winding up its operations, 
the W.P.A. and P.B.A. were rapidly contracting, and the F.W.A. 
was turning its attention to construction essential to the “defence 
effort’. The N.R.P.B. was unable to devote much attention to 
State and local public works because of the totally inadequate size 
of its field staff. At the same time, concern over the reaction of the 
American economy to a termination of defence expenditures was 
mounting. In the United States, as in most other countries, the 
great bulk of public works expenditure is incurred by subsidiary 
Governments, and it was felt in governmental circles and elsewhere 
that State and local public investment should be one of the major 
instruments for offsetting the ill effects of any future reduction of 
defence expenditures. Yet there was no Federal agency with 
authority and funds for stimulating, guiding, and analysing plan- 
ning by State and local Governments or for co-ordinating the work 
programmes of State and local Governments with each other and 
with Federal programmes. 

In May 1941 the Public Work Reserve (P.W.R.) was established 
by the President of the United States to fill this gap. Before it 
was disbanded in August 1942', the agency encountered problems 
that must be met in any attempt to assist subsidiary Governments 


with their public investment plans and to develop a unified fiscal 
policy for all levels of government. The experience of the Public 
Work Reserve is therefore of interest and value to any Government 
wishing to undertake a similar task. 


OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF THE PuBLIC WoRK RESERVE 


The project description as approved by the President of the 
United States outlined the functions of the new agency very simply: 


To secure and prepare information, data, and estimates to be used in the 
establishment of a reservoir of useful public projects to absorb post-defence 
unemployment.” 


The Federal Works Administrator’s first press release on the 
P.W.R. stressed the importance of limiting the reserve to needed 
projects that would contribute to national development. The Public 
Work Reserve, he said: 

. . . Constitutes a reconnaissance survey to determine the location, magnitude and 
nature of public improvements needed throughout the nation, and, secondly, a 
means of assuring that projects offered in the future by State and local Govern- 


ments for inclusion in any proposed Federal aid programme will represent the most 
urgently needed or useful projects of the communities concerned, and that a re- 


1 The reasons for the demise of the P.W.R. are analysed below, p. 599. 
? Official Project No. 165-2-00-5 of the Work Projects Administration. 
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servoir of such carefully considered projects will be kept currently up to date and 
available by State and local Governments. 

This programme is undertaken . . . in order to be prepared as never before to 
cushion the economic and industrial shock that follows war preparation effort. 

In relation both to local needs and national interests, however, the programme 
of improvements and services growing out of this operation should be, wherever 
possible, based on the concept of expanding national development. Our aim is to 
utilise the full potentialities of the nation to provide needed public service and 
facilities rather than the limited concept of public work merely as a means of pro- 
viding employment. 


Somewhat later, the aims and objectives of the new agency were 
set forth in an official leaflet entitled The Public Work Reserve: An 
Introduction. Five major objectives were listed: 

(1) To encourage and assist in listing the needs of each State and municipal 
Government in the fields of public service and capital improvement; 

(2) To promote the policy of long-range planning of useful public services and 
of needed capital improvements on State, county, and local levels, so that pro- 
grammes of worth-while work will be available when needed; 

(3) To aid and encourage the governmental bodies in wisely programming 
for a period of years their services and improvements, on a priority basis of relative 
need and expediency; 

(4) To encourage and possibly assist in expediting the advance preparation of 
designs, plans, and specifications of such public improvements in order that they 
may be ready for accomplishment at the opportune time; 

(5) By so doing to establish in a national scope a known reserve of useful 
public work which can be used to stabilise employment during periods of economic 
stress such as may be expected at the close of the present defence activity. 


Inclusion of Equipment and Services 


The use of the term “public work” rather than “public works”’ 
in the original title of the organisation indicated a desire to extend 
planning activities beyond the range of the construction projects 
usually included under the latter heading. Stress was laid upon 
capital improvement projects in the beginning because more expe- 
rience and better techniques had been built up for capital improve- 
ments than for public services.? Indeed, the agency started very 
close to scratch in developing methods of planning public service 
projects. The N.R.P.B. had much useful material on planning 
public works, but virtually none on planning public services. For 
this reason, there was some feeling among N.R.P.B. officials that 
the Public Work Reserve should not attempt to programme ser- 
vices at all. However, the P.W.R. staff gradually came to the posi- 
tion that, both on grounds of need and on grounds of timing and 





1 FEDERAL Works AGENCY: Press Release No. 106, 24 June 1941. 

2 “Public services’”’ were defined so as to include all non-construction projects, 
such as health, education, fire and police protection, adult education, recreation, 
etc. 
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flexibility, service projects were no less important than construction 
projects, and that unified budgeting required simultaneous consi- 
deration of both types of expenditure. At the time of its demise, 
the P.W.R. was paying particular attention to the planning of 
public services. 

The attitude towards the programming of equipment purchases 
underwent a full cycle. The field staff were originally dissuaded 
from listing equipment items that were not inseparable from the 
structure itself. ‘‘List the fire stations’, they were told, ‘but not 
the fire engines.”” As listing proceeded, however, three weaknesses 
in this policy were recognised: the distinction between equipment 
that is ‘“‘part of’’ a structure and other equipment is vague and not 
very significant; outlays on equipment are an integral part of any 
budget; and the purchase of equipment may create employment 
just as well as construction or service projects performed within the 
State or municipality concerned.! 

Accordingly, it was decided to proceed with the listing of all 
proposed purchases of equipment. Atthetime the P.W.R. ceased 
operations, its definition of “public work” included any govern- 
mental outlay that would provide employment, directly or indirectly. 


ORGANISATION 


The Public Work Reserve was established within the Federal 
Works Agency as a Work Projects Administration project, with the 
Agency and the National Resources Planning Board as co-sponsors. 
The central office was administered by a National Director, with 
the assistance of four consultants covering the main aspects of the 
P.W.R. programme: economics, public services, capital improve- 
ments and programming, preliminary plans and surveys. General 
supervision was exercised by the Co-ordinator, who was a high- 





1 These conclusions were summarised by the Economic Consultant in a memo- 
randum to the National Director, which read in part: 


There has been an unwarranted assumption that construction projects are 
different from equipment projects because the former are “‘constructed on the 
site’. But clearly only the final stages of construction take place on the site. 
The steel is not smelted, or rolled, let alone the iron mined, on the site. Nor is 
equipment always in operating form when delivered. It may, as in the case of 
trafhc lights, need installation involving the use of on-site labour. Moreover, 
the proportion of total man-hours expended on the site should not be the most 
significant factor in a whether or not a project should be included in a 
public work programme. From the national point of view, the thing that 
counts is the fotal income and employment resulting from the expenditure of 
one dollar for a particular kind of public work. The Public Work Reserve, by 
refusing to list equipment projects, may exert a quite unwarranted influence 
upon the nature of public work programmes. States and municipalities may be 
discouraged from listing badly-needed equipment projects, and may substitute 
less essential construction or public service projects, because of the unavoid- 
able implication that the Federal Government is interested in the latter type 
of project but not in the former. 
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ranking official (Consultant on Planning) of the Federal Works 
Agency. On matters of broad economic policy a direct link between 
the F.W.A. and the P.W.R. was provided by the Economic Con- 
sultant, who was also Principal Economist for the F.W.A. The ad- 
vice of the N.R.P.B. was obtained through the office of the assistant 
director most concerned with planning public work. 

The central office staff was small. Each of the consultants had 
some assistants on the professional level, an administrative officer 
helped the Director with day-to-day details, and a minimal clerical 
and stenographic staff was employed. At the Washington level, the 
Work Projects Administration was concerned only with the financial 
administration of the project. 

To ensure co-ordination of the work of the P.W.R. with the 
operations of other Federal agencies concerned with public invest- 
ment, a Co-ordinating Conference was organised, consisting of the 
top staff of the P.W.R. and representatives of all interested Federal 
departments. This Conference was called periodically to discuss 
the progress and problems of the P.W.R. 

Because of the vast area to be covered and the regional character 
of the American economy, the field staff was organised on a regional 
basis. Regional head offices were established in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and New York. The four regional field repre- 
sentatives were responsible only to the National Director, and the 
State directors were in turn responsible to them. State offices were 
set up for nearly every State in the Union.' Because of its size and 
importance, New York City had an administration of its own, 
distinct from the New York State office. 

High minimum qualifications were demanded of the State 
directors: a degree in engineering, public administration, or political 
science from a recognised university, and ten years’ experience in 
related fields of work, or the equivalent. Similar standards were 
applied to other positions set up within the State offices. Under 
W.P.A. rulings, employees in the State offices had to be residents of 
the same State. While this restriction proved inconvenient in some 
cases, it was in accordance with the P.W.R.’s general policy of em- 
ploying men who were known in the communities where they would 
work, and who had some acquaintance with the political, economic, 
and financial conditions of the States and municipalities with which 
they would be dealing. When listing of public services was begun, 
each State office appointed a public services supervisor, responsible 
only to the State director, and with a salary scale only slightly lower 





1 Single offices served for Connecticut and Rhode Island, for New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Vermont, for Northern California and Nevada, for Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, and for Colorado and Wyoming. 
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than the scale established for State directors. Each supervisor had 
a staff reporting directly to him, on the assumption that the plan- 
ning of services required training and experience different from 
those required for planning capital improvements. At the time of 
its abandonment, the P.W.R. had a field staff of over 600 profession- 
al people. 

Extreme caution was exercised by the P.W.R. to avoid giving the 
impression that the Federal Government was ‘‘telling the States and 
localities what to do’’. Direct contact between the central office and 
State or local Governments was almost entirely excluded. The 
central office instructed the field staff, and the field staff worked 
with the subsidiary Governments. It was made abundantly clear 
that the purpose of the P.W.R. was merely to assist those Govern- 
ments that wanted help. The field staff was instructed to obtain 
the approval of the executive head of the State or local Government 
concerned before discussing procedures with any other Govern- 
ment official. It was suggested that the general objectives of the 
P.W.R. should be explained to the chief executive in a simple and 
straightforward manner, and that the published brochure might 
be left with him asa reminder. It was also suggested that when 
the approval of the chief executive had been obtained, he should 
be asked to write a letter giving instructions to all department heads 
and other interested officials as to the nature of the project and 
their part in it. 

Instructions were transmitted to the field staff in various forms. 
A sizable Manual of Procedures was prepared and distributed, 
covering capital improvements, public services, and administrative 
procedures. Towards the end of the P.W.R.’s operations a brief 
set of instructions for financial planning was also distributed. In 
addition, occasional ‘‘Administrative Letters’’ were sent out, 
covering special items of policy, usually transmitted through the 
regional directors. The National Director and the consultants 
visited regional and State offices personally, to discuss problems 
that had arisen and to explain policy as determined at the national 
level. 

Finally, two sets of regional conferences were held, at which 
members of the field staff were called together for consultation with 
and training by the Co-ordinator, the National Director, the con- 
sultants, and members of the N.R.P.B. staff. At these conferences, 
representatives of Federal, State, and municipal Government 
agencies and interested private organisations were invited to the 
general sessions. The conference technique was considered very 
effective both by members of the central office and by the field 
staff. It provided an excellent medium for mutual instruction, and 
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also served as a means of introducing the P.W.R. in a direct manner 
to the public of each region. 


OPERATIONS 


When the Public Work Reserve began operations the United 
States was not in the war, and it was believed that there was some 
danger that the Axis powers might bring a speedy end to hostilities. 
It was felt, therefore, that listing projects for the ‘‘shelf’’ of works 
should not be postponed until thorough programming could be 
undertaken. 

Listing 

Standard forms for listing public work proposals were provided, 
including space for a description of the project, estimated cost (land 
acquisition, construction, equipment, and other), estimated dura- 
tion of the project, and the time and outlay required to complete 
plans. They also provided for one of the preliminary steps in pro- 
gramming by asking for an indication of priority need, broken down 
into ‘‘preferred’’, ‘‘desirable’’, and “‘deferrable’’ projects. Only 
projects for which there was reasonable hope of execution in the 
foreseeable future were to be listed, and each proposal was to be 
accompanied by a statement of the reasons why it was needed or 
desired. Separate forms were provided for capital improvements 
and for public services, and a special form for listing proposed pur- 
chases of equipment was drawn up towards the end of the agency’s 
short life. 

It was assumed by the P.W.R. that the State and local Govern- 
ments would rate projects according to their direct contribution to 
welfare, and take no account of employment created on or off the 
site. Considerations of employment creation, and the ranking of 
projects in terms of their contribution to general economic stability, 
were left to the central office. 

In addition to the prospectus forms for individual projects, 
summary forms were provided for both capital improvements and 
public services, on which the projects of an entire department could 
be listed, more or less in order of importance. It was made clear to 
the field staff that while they might give advice on the choice of 
projects when asked, they were to accept no responsibility for such 
decisions, nor for the estimates of cost, duration of the projects, and 
so forth. 

Programming 


After Pearl Harbour, it seemed probable that the war would last 
for some years, and that American participation in the war would 
magnify the task of post-war readjustment. Accordingly, emphasis 
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shifted to programming. The programming techniques recom- 
mended were essentially those that had been developed by the 
National Resources Planning Board, modified to fit the special 
character of the post-war problem. States and municipalities were 
urged to prepare careful six-year plans, based upon complete analy- 
sis of financial status and of the relative need for various projects. 
Programmes were to include both ordinary and extraordinary ex- 
penditures, plus a reserve of useful work for which no funds were 
likely to be available from the community within the six-year 
period. The first year’s work would become the budget for that 
year. The programme would be reviewed annually, the projects 
completed would be struck out, and new projects would be intro- 
duced. In this manner, a reserve of carefully chosen projects would 
be available at all times, and if Federal funds were forthcoming to 
accelerate public investment for purposes of employment creation, 
several years’ work could be ‘‘telescoped” into one. 

The choice of a six-year period was more or less arbitrary, and 
was justified in the official brochure as follows: 

The Public Work Reserve suggests a six-year period for States and municipali- 
ties because it is both convenient and practicable. Congress has provided in the 
Employment Stabilization Act of 1931 that the Federal construction shall be pro- 
grammed on a six-year basis. Programmes for less than four or more than ten 


years either do not provide the advantage of the long-range view or become un- 
realistic in attempting to provide details too far ahead. 


It was fully realised that if programmes were to be telescoped 
and projects started as soon as unemployment developed, they 
would have to be carried to the point of preparing plans and speci- 
fications, acquiring sites, and so forth. The importance of these 
final steps of advance programming were constantly stressed, but 
no funds were forthcoming to provide Federal aid for such purposes. 


Coding 


In order to permit easy analysis of the projects after submission, 
it was necessary to have them recorded on cards that could be run 
through a tabulating machine. Since a variety of classifications was 
needed for different purposes, the task of devising a suitable code 
and index was a highly complicated one, and a specialist was added 
to the staff to undertake it. A special code and index was drawn up 
for public service projects. Particular difficulty was encountered in 
recording all the items needed for economic analysis. Indeed, it 
soon became apparent that the original prospectus forms and classi- 
fications were inadequate, and revisions were under way at the time 
the project closed. 
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Economic Analysis 


The generality of the President’s directive made it necessary for 
the P.W.R. to determine for itself its exact role in the formulation 
and execution of national economic policy, and to decide what 
economic analyses were essential to that role. A statement pre- 
pared by the Economic Consultant for what was to have been the 
Agency’s first annual report provided a summary statement of the 
responsibilities finally assumed in this regard: 


The direct contribution of the Public Work Reserve to economic policy con- 
sists of three major undertakings: 


(a) To determine at each stage the proper type of public work programme 
and fiscal policy with special reference to the State and local level for the pre- 
sent and probable future general economic situation; 

(b) To analyse the listings and programmes submitted to the Public Work 
Reserve in terms of their effects upon local, regional, and national economies; 

(c) To suggest methods by which the listings, plans, and programmes 
submitted could be altered to provide a better fit between actual and needed 
fiscal policy. 


With so small a staff, no original research could be undertaken 
under (a), and the activity of the P.W.R. in this respect was limited 
to correlating the results of studies made by other agencies. Oper- 


ation (b) constituted the P.W.R.’s major activity in the field of 
economic policy. It had two main parts. First, wholly on the 
Washington level, listings and programmes were analysed to obtain 
an estimate of their economic effects. The chief items of information 
sought were: the total number and dollar value of the projects 
submitted, with a breakdown by types of project and by regions and 
States; the total man-hours of work provided on the site of the 
project, broken down by types of skill, and by regions and States; 
a breakdown of suggested methods of financing, in order to evaluate 
the ability of State and local Governments to finance these pro- 
jects without Federal assistance, the probable impact upon inter- 
governmental financial relationships arising from the operation of 
the programmes, and the possible effects upon the fiscal systems of 
the several governmental levels; the demand for output of various 
industries resulting from the use of materials and the purchase of 
equipment, and the consequent volume of employment provided 
off the site of the project; and the extent to which labour and re- 
sources for carrying out the projects submitted were available in 
the State or municipality submitting them. 

Second, the central office staff co-operated with the field staff 
in financial planning and programming. This phase of the work was 
an intricate one, involving analysis of population trends, trends in 
location of industry, general economic developments, and so forth. 
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Integration with Private Planning 


It was soon realised that efficient planning of public investment 
required a knowledge of the investment plans of private enterprise, 
and an integration of the two. So far as employment creation was 
concerned, public investment was regarded by the Public Work 
Reserve as a residual, designed to fill whatever gap was left by 
private investment and consumption. The Public Work Reserve 
as such could not undertake any analysis of the plans of private 
enterprise. However, business leaders were invited to general ses- 
sions of the regional conferences, where the relationship between 
public and private planning was brought out. Conversations with 
leading executives were arranged, particularly by the Co-ordinator, 
in which it was suggested that private enterprise ought to start 
thinking about a “private work reserve’’. At the same time, dis- 
cussions of the desirability of a ‘‘private work reserve’’ took place 
with the National Economics Unit of the Department of Com- 
merce, which had a close working relationship with the business 
community, and which was in the process of organising ‘‘business 
advisory councils’’ throughout the country. The Public Work 
Reserve came to its untimely end not long afterwards; but the idea 
of a “private work reserve’’ caught fire, and was soon burning 
brightly in the minds of leading businessmen and industrialists. 
Thus the P.W.R. played a small and indirect part in the organisa- 
tion of what eventually became the Committee for Economic Deve- 
lopment, which now has a nation-wide organisation for post-war 
planning by private enterprise.' 


Financial Planning 


One of the tacit objectives of the P.W.R. was to develop closer 
integration of State and local fiscal policy with Federal fiscal policy. 
In general, the pursuit of this aim meant trying to persuade State 
and local Governments, through the field staff, to adopt anti-infla- 
tionary policies for the duration of the war and anti-deflationary 
policies afterwards. More specifically, it was hoped that these 
Governments would not take advantage of improved revenues and 
forcibly reduced expenditures to cut tax rates, but that they would 
keep tax rates high and accumulate reserves for post-war public 
investment. Some States and many municipalities were prohibited 
by law from accumulating reserves for future use, but in such cases 





1 In order to stress the degree to which the P.W.R. was interested in planning 
with rather than against private en ise, it is perhaps worth mentioning that 
the former Co-ordinator is now Vice-President of the Econometric Institute, a 
— corporation organised to assist private firms with post-war economic 
planning. 
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it was felt that a ‘‘reserve’’ of capacity to assume debt could be 
built up by debt reduction during the war.’ 

When the first completed programmes began to reach the cen- 
tral office, it became apparent that there was a universal tendency 
for State and local Governments to plan themselves out of debt 
altogether in the years following the war. This tendency gave rise 
to the fear that a Federal spending policy might be emasculated by 
debt reduction on the part of subsidiary Governments, as it had 
been in the ’thirties. It was recognised that not all States and local- 
ities would be in a position to expand debt after the war, since some 
of them were already heavily over-indebted. On the other hand, 
it was felt that growing communities should plan for growing debts 
over the long run, and that the general improvement in State and 
local finances during the war would permit a large volume of deficit- 
financed public investment afterwards. In order to nip in the bud 
the danger of building much too small a reserve because of blind 
adherence to “‘pay-as-you-go” principles, the Economic Consultant 
and the Consultant on Plans and Surveys began a tour of the 
regional and State offices to instruct the field staff on principles of 
fiscal policy. In addition, an Administrative Letter on the subject 
was prepared. These measures were successful to a degree highly 
gratifying to the P.W.R. central office. Programmes completed 
after a region had been visited by the representatives of the 
central office showed much better balance with regard to debt policy. 


Lessons oF P.W.R. ExPERIENCE 


The general lesson of P.W.R. experience is that Federal, State, 
and local co-operation is both necessary and possible in the planning 
of public investment. It was on this assumption that the organisa- 
tion was originally founded, and all the experience gained in the 
course of operation served to strengthen the conviction of the staff 
that this basic assumption was correct. It also developed that the 
cost is an insignificant fraction of the returns that such planning 
can bring; for not only good government but prosperity—and per- 
haps even peace—requires efficient and integrated planning of 
expenditure by all levels of government. 

The concrete returns of about one year’s operations was a “‘shelf”’ 
of over 35,000 public work proposals, constituting nearly $10,000 
million worth of public work. Programmes were completed or in 
process in some 250 cities and in several States, and many cities and 
some States proceeded with their programming, along lines laid 





1 By July 1944, 21 States had given their municipalities authority to set up 
post-war reserves. Cf. Tax INstiTuTE, INc.: Taxes for Democracy (Popular Relea- 
ses Nos. 97-98). 
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down by the P.W.R. and the N.R.P.B., even after both these 
agencies had been disbanded. 

Moreover, the usefulness of such operations cannot be measured 
by the size of the public work programme prepared by the P.W.R. 
during its short life. Proposals and programmes were coming in at 
the time of its termination at a much faster rate than in previous 
months, and there is every reason to suppose that had the organ- 
isation continued to operate, a shelf of works exceeding $100,000 
million would have been available at the end of the war, all carefully 
analysed and programmed. With a small increase in appropriation, 
plans and specifications could have been prepared and sites acquired 
as well. As it was, the educational value of the project alone was 
well worth the million-odd dollars spent on it. Within a few months, 
a marked improvement in State and local public works planning 
was noticed, and judging by the programmes completed after ter- 
mination of the project, much of the training provided to State and 
local officials had permanent results. 

In addition to these concrete returns, valuable lessons were 
learned about the various operations of planning, and the few 
economic analyses completed yielded useful information as to the 
kind of public work programmes that can be expected on the State 
and local level. 


Listing and Coding 


The chief lesson learned with regard to listing and coding was 
that before prospectus forms and punch cards are designed, the 
central planning agency should know exactly what information it 
wants and how it proposes to use it. The decision to carry out 
careful economic analyses was made only after the original forms 
were in use and the code and index established, necessitating time- 
consuming revision at a later stage. 

When satisfactory forms and codes have been drawn up, the 
next step is to state the instructions for their use with sufficient 
clarity to guarantee that the information actually submitted con- 
forms to the information required. Precise definitions of all terms 
used are a prerequisite to accurate reporting from the field. For 
example, exactly what is meant by the “‘cost” of a project ? Should 
the cost of site acquisition be included? Of plans and surveys? 
Similar problems arise in defining the “‘duration”’ of a project. Does 
it mean the time required for construction only ? Should legal com- 
plications involved in site acquisition be considered in estimating 
the time required for a project ? Should the time necessary for plans, 
surveys, and specifications be included? Difficulties were also en- 
countered in the definition of a “‘project’”’. Is the installation of a 
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sewer a separate project from the paving of a street if the two are 
carried out simultaneously ?! 

The answer to these and the multitudinous similar questions 
depends upon what use is to be made of the information. If it is to 
be analysed in terms of experience tables of work previously done— 
as was the case with P.W.R. projects—the definitions used must 
be the same as those used in the experience tables. If the available 
employment patterns are in terms of construction cost, for example, 
there is no use in submitting figures of total development cost, 
unless they are broken down into components. Unfortunately, the 
definitions of cost used by the agencies preparing experience tables 
had not been completely standardised, and accordingly the P.W.R. 
definitions also varied from one type of project to another. Similarly 
a ‘‘project’’ was defined so as to make experience tables applicable 
wherever possible, which meant that in most cases it was defined as 
a standard contract-unit. With regard to the “‘duration”’ of projects, 
it was soon recognised that, from the point of view of timing policy, 
both the distribution of employment by months after the project 
started and the probable lag before it could be started were im- 
portant; and the revised proposal forms were designed to get both 
kinds of information. Such matters need careful investigation 
before forms and punch cards are designed or instructions issued to 
the field staff. 


Programming 


Experience with programming showed a wide variation in the 
degree of competence of State and local officials for the job in hand, 
but a general need for guidance. However, the fact that a few 
months devoted to complete programming could produce such good 
results suggests that a very little training can go a very long way. 
Resistance was encountered in some quarters, but in general the 
attitude was one of eager acceptance of the aid offered. It was 
especially encouraging to find that after a few weeks’ assistance, 
State and local officials could proceed independently on the prin- 
ciples laid down. 

One of the lessons learned about public work programmes at 
the State and local level is that they tend to concentrate upon a 
very few categories of construction projects. As table I shows, 
public buildings, highways, roads and streets, waterworks, and 
sewers accounted for over two thirds of the number and over half 
the cost of all projects submitted. 





* Some of these problems are discussed by B. Hicerns: “Problems of Planning 
Public Work”, in Postwar Economic Problems (ed., Seymour E. Harris, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943). 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER AND COST 
OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF PROJECT 
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Particular difficulty was experienced in getting any sizable 
volume of service projects, partly because many services are conti- 
nuing operations not associated with the concept of a “‘reserve’’, and 
partly because the imagination of State and local officials is more 
easily fired by construction than by non-construction projects. By 
March 1942, only 209 service prospectus forms had been received 
by the central office, totalling only $5 million worth of work, and 
two thirds of these were concentrated in only six States. Moreover, 
judging from a preliminary analysis of these few prospectuses, the 
amount of employment created by such projects is very small, 
averaging around 25 to 75 man-months per project. The services 
programme had not been under way very long at the time this 
analysis was made, but it is clear that if a sufficient range of pro- 
jects is to be programmed to provide a high degree of flexibility, 
State and local government officials must broaden their concept of 
public investment. 

An analysis of a large sample drawn from 7,000 capital improve- 
ment projects indicated that construction projects on the State and 
local level do not, for the most part, require a great length of time 
for completion. The results of this analysis are presented in table II, 
but may be summarised as follows (the mode is the figure appearing 
most often in the distribution, and the median that with 50 per 
cent. of the cases above it and 50 per cent. below it): 

Median 
Time required, in months, for: ied 
Construction ‘ 6.90 


Plans and surveys ; 2.39 
Total time required, in months ‘ 7.76 
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If these estimates are accurate, it means that the sort of projects 
that comprise State and local programmes are on the whole well 
suited for the transition period so far as timing is concerned. One 
reason is that small projects are more flexible than big ones', and 
State and local projects are relatively small, averaging less than 
$250,000 in cost. 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECTS BY DURATION 
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However, the time required for plans and surveys before the 
projects are launched is somewhat alarming, particularly since the 
time required to overcome legal obstacles, acquire sites, and so 
forth is not estimated here.? Legal obstacles can be a more serious 
delaying factor than lack of surveys, plans, and specifications.’ 
Clearly such preliminary work must be done during the war itself 
if projects, themselves of sufficiently short duration to fit the tran- 
sition period, are to be launched in time to prevent a downward 
spiral of employment. 


Financial Planning 


As mentioned above, particular difficulties were encountered in 
the financial aspects of planning. The results of an analysis of pro- 


1 On this point, see GALBRAITH and JOHNSON: The Economic Effects of Federal 
ii Works Expenditures, 1933-38 (National Resources Planning Board, 
1941). 

2 In the revised prospectus form, space was allowed for such estimates. 

3 Cf. GALBRAITH and JOHNSON, op. cit. 
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posed methods of financing are shown in table III. The most 
striking conclusion emerging from the analysis is that most State 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER AND TOTAL COST OF 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS, BY PROPOSED METHOD 
OF FINANCING 





Number of projects Total cost of projects 





Proposed method of financing " m m 
ercentage ercentage 
Number of total Amount of total 


$ 


(1) Bond issue 130 18.1 17,483,306 | 13.9 
(2) Current revenue 42.3 23,400,684 | 18.6 
(3) Bond issue and outside 
aid 25 3.5 15,607,601 12.4 
(4) Current revenue and out- 
side aid 52 7.2 3,757,694 3.0 
(5) Two or more of classes (1) 
to (4) above 29 4.0 1,892,142 1.5 
(6) Indeterminate 179 24.9 63,679,768 | 50.6 


Total 720 100.0 125,821,195 | 100.0 





























and local Governments have little idea of how the bulk of their 
proposed projects will be financed. Another conclusion is that they 
have become so accustomed to obtaining outside financial aid that 
they now regard it as part of their normal revenues. The reluctance 
to plan for new bond issues also appears in the table. An interesting 
observation that can be made by comparing the ‘‘number’”’ and 
“‘cost’’ breakdowns is that, in general, State and local Governments 
plan to finance the smaller projects out of current revenues, medium 
size projects by bond issues, and large projects through outside aid 
or some unknown source. These facts show the advantages of in- 
ducing them to programme on the basis of their own clearly foreseen 
revenues and borrowing capacity. 


Economic Analysts 


With regard to economic analysis, the major problem was the 
lack of adequate statistical material, both at the central office and 
in the field. There were at that time serious gaps in available ex- 
perience tables, such as for airports and airways and virtually all 
public services. Some of the gaps with regard to capital improve- 
ments have since been filled, and the lack of data on the duration 
and employment patterns of service projects turned out to be less 
serious than was at first thought. Such services are often described 
in terms of man-months of a particular sort of operation, and can 
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be so described in nearly all cases. Because of the wide variation 
possible in these projects (a housing survey may be completed by 
ten men in ten months or a hundred men in one month) the pro- 
posed time-and-labour-patterns of the State or local Government 
itself may be more reliable than any average derived from national 
figures. 

Given reasonably satisfactory experience tables, the chief 
difficulty in economic analysis is to decide what data are needed 
from the field and how to get them. The lesson learned in this 
respect can perhaps be most conveniently stated by presenting the 
following list of items decided upon for the revised punch card: 


PUNCH CARD ITEMS FOR ECONOMIC ANALYSIS! 


Identification: Cost (temporary activity): 
State number Personnel 
State proposal number Other 
Governmental level 


Type of proposals: Costs (continuing activity): 

Class Personnel 

Construction Other 

Equipment 

Temporary activity Duration: 

Continuing activity Months (temporary activity) 

Man-months (temporary activity) 

Related proposals Man-months (continuing activity) 


Delays Months to complete plans 


Costs (permanent physical assets): Mileage of roads and streets 
Construction 
Land Legal status of proposing agency 
Other 
Equipment 





1 The item ‘‘class’”’ refers to a code that describes how the different types of 
work have been combined by the proposing agency on a single proposal form. 

The item “‘related proposals” (Is the prosecution of this work dependent upon 
the prosecution of some other work ?) could be analysed in conjunction with an 
analysis of the “‘class’’ item. The question originally pro for the “‘delays”’ 
item was: ‘‘Would initiation of this project be delayed by factors other than need 
for funds; or for preliminary plans and surveys... ?” 

The first clause in this question, however, tended to exclude one very significant 
type of delaying factor. Constitutional or statutory debt and tax restrictions 
often present serious obstacles, and obtaining the approval of the electorate for 
bond proposals may take considerable time. The field staff was therefore instruct- 
ed to include four kinds of delaying obstacles: (1) preliminary plans and surveys; 
(2) legal status of proposing agencies; (3) financial barriers; and (4) all other, such 
as difficulties incident to land acquisition and the like. 

A knowledge of the normal duration of a given activity was found to be a con- 
siderable aid in determining the limits to which the project may be lengthened or 
shortened without unduly impairing efficient operation. The punch card con- 
tained no item for the duration of capital improvement projects. This fact pre- 
sented no serious obstacle in the case of projects for which labour and material 
patterns were available through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but made it 
necessary to obtain, somehow, duration patterns for other projects. 
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Organisation 


Perhaps the most significant, and certainly the most bitter, 
lesson learned by the P.W.R. was that any planning agency must 
have a clean-cut line of authority from the legislature on down. 
Setting up the P.W.R. as a Work Projects Administration project 
permitted the allocation of funds without appeal to Congress, and 
the tripartite supervision by the W.P.A., the F.W.A., and the 
N.R.P.B. made available virtually all experience in the Federal 
planning of public work. Yet the loose organisation, and the lack of 
direct authority from Congress, were the undoing of the agency. 

The W.P.A. financing gave an unfortunate impression that the 
Public Work Reserve was an attempt at self-perpetuation by the 
W.P.A., which was thought by some to have outlived its usefulness, 
and consequently gave rise to ill-founded but effective opposition 
to the P.W.R. in some quarters. Since lines of authority were never 
clearly established, some confusion and even friction existed among 
the three parent agencies. To overcome these difficulties, a plan was 
developed to make the P.W.R. an independent department of the 
Federal Works Agency. The W.P.A. Commissioner carried his 
opposition to this scheme so far as to close down the project at 24 
hours’ notice. The entire staff was promptly taken on to the payroll 
of the Office of the Federal Works Administrator, and the agency 
carried on briefly under the title ‘‘Local Public Works Programming 
Office of the Federal Works Agency’’. However, the F.W.A. Admin- 
istrator’s payroll could not carry the project indefinitely, and a 
proposal to finance it from War Public Works appropriations was 
questioned by the Bureau of the Budget, which has final authority 
over the disposition of Federal funds. The Bureau finally decided 
that the work being done by the P.W.R. was properly an N.R.P.B. 
operation; but almost simultaneously Congress drastically cut the 
N.R.P.B. budget. Left without a sponsor, the Public Work Reserve 
ceased operations. 

This sorry tale permits of only one conclusion: national planning 
of public work should be carried out by an agency authorised by the 
legislature to spend money for that specific purpose. 


PRESENT RESERVES OF PusBLic WorK 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The volume of work submitted to the Reserve was quite inade- 
quate in terms of post-war needs. Spread over six years, $10,000 
million of work would be far less than the average yearly State and 
local outlays for such purposes in the decade before 1933. Roughly 
speaking, it would have provided work for five million men for a 
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single year — well below current estimates of the employment gap.' 
Moreover, very little of the work had reached the plans and speci- 
fications stage. Only half of it had been analysed or programmed. 
Finally, annual revision is essential to such work programmes; 
much of the reserve will be quite useless by the time a federally 
aided programme becomes necessary. The proposals submitted to 
the Public Work Reserve are being held in the regional offices of 
the Federal Works Agency, but without programming, economic 
analysis, periodic review, and completion of plans, they will be of 
little use for actual post-war public investment. 

The Federal Works Agency is also maintaining a file of rejected 
applications for War Public Works funds, but the fact that a project 
is considered unnecessary in wartime is not in itself convincing 
proof that it will be desirable in peacetime. In addition, unfulfilled 
proposals for Work Projects Administration and Public Works 
Administration projects are being filed, but these are subject to 
similar limitations. The National Resources Planning Board’s 
reserve of $8,000 million of Federal projects was fully analysed, but 
it is rapidly getting out of date. 

The dissolution of the Public Work Reserve, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, and the Work Projects Administration has 
left the United States with no Federal agency with authority and 
funds for the planning of public investment on a national scale. 
However, two subdivisions of the Federal Works Agency have 
received special appropriations for planning their own post-war 
operations, and have accordingly been able to make some prepara- 
tions for the onslaught of peace. The Public Roads Administration 
was able to report in September 1944 a reserve of nearly $5,000 
million of Federal and State highways for the nation as a whole, 
including Hawaii and Puerto Rico*—equal to about ten years of 
road work at the 1937-1941 rate.* However, less than $250 million 
of the proposed projects was ready to start. About $1,000 million 
was in the design stage, another $1,000 million was in the prelimi- 
nary stage, and about half the total was merely ‘‘ideas’’. The Public 
Buildings Administration has used its planning funds mainly for 
architectural research. Various designs have been drawn up that 
could be used if, as, and when public buildings are proposed, but 

1See, for example, H. C. SONNE: National Budgets for Full Employment 
(National Planning Association, June 1944); E. A. GOLDENWEISER and E. E. 
HAGEN: “Jobs after the War’, in Federal Reserve Bulletin, May 1944; Morris 
LivinGston: Markets after the War (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1944); 
and especially the report of the Econometric Society Conference on ‘‘The Fore- 
casting of Post-War Demand”’ (Cleveland, 14 Sept. 1944), to appear in an early 
issue of Econometrica. 

? FEDERAL WorKs AGENCY: Report of Proposed Post-War Public Works 


ay ay D.C., Sept. 1944), p. 2. 
3 Ibid., p. 3. 
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little effort has been made to accumulate a reserve of proposals 
from States and localities. 

A recent survey conducted by the Federal Works Agency with 
the assistance of the Bureau of the Census showed that all but a 
fraction of governmental units in the country have made some post- 
war plans.'! However, the total volume of public work planned is 
small, and very little of it is at the point where operations could 
begin quickly. The Government units reporting consisted of 44 of 
the 48 States, over half the cities with a population above 25,000, 
and a sample of counties and smaller cities. The total cost of public 
work proposed by all reporting Government units was $12,700 
million—not enough for a single year, according to some estimates 
of the post-war employment gap. More serious, less than $1,000 
million was ready to begin, less than $2,000 million was in the 
design stage, about $3,700 million was in the preliminary stage, and 
over half the total was still in the “‘idea”’ stage. Moreover, funds 
were on hand or arranged for in the case of only $1,200 million, 
negotiations were under way for only $531 million more, and no 
funds whatsoever were in sight for over 85 per cent. of the projects. 

Nor were the proposals distributed geographically in accordance 
with potential post-war unemployment. Over 29 per cent. of the 
completed plans was in New York City alone, 38 per cent. of the 
completed plans was in the five largest cities, and 60 per cent. was 
in cities with 100,000 population or more. Similarly, over 60 per 
cent. of the funds on hand or arranged for to finance projects in the 
completed stage was in these cities. Finally, the State and local 
Governments of only five States were responsible for two thirds of 
all completed plans reported. 

The Federal Works Agency, in its Report, points out that only 
the larger cities have staffs adequate for public work planning, and 
that many States and localities of all sizes need both enabling 
legislation and funds. The final paragraph of its “Summary and 
Conclusions’’ reads as follows: 


The preparation of this report has aroused widespread interest in State and 
local Governments concerning the preparation of plans for their needed post-war 
public works, and the obstacles to such preparation have been frankly reported. 
The reports indicate that the State and local Governments believe there is an 
urgent need for the Federal Government to establish a definite policy with regard 
to the action the Federal Government will or will not take, in providing assistance 
to them, in the preparation of plans for their post-war public works. 





1 Jbid., table I. 

2 The Federal Works Agency, in its Report (op. cit.), says with justice that 
“there is good reason to believe that those not reporting have made little or no 
progress in planning their needed post-war public works” (‘Summary and Con- 
clusions’’, p. 2). 
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Section 501 of the War Mobilisation and Reconversion Act of 
3 October 1944!, meets this need in part: It provides for loans 
through the Federal Works Agency to States and _ localities 
for planning public works other than housing. The loans are to be 
repaid “‘if and when the construction of the public works so planned 
is undertaken’’. Such advances will be useful in so far as State and 
local Governments are able to finance post-war public works them- 
selves, but lack legal authority to raise funds for planning unless it 
is specifically attached to approved construction projects. The Act 
does not increase the ultimate capacity of subsidiary Governments 
to pay for either planning or construction, except to the extent that 
the projects planned are never undertaken; and it fails to provide 
even temporary assistance for planning housing and non-construc- 
tion projects.2, Considering the F.W.A. survey, the experience of 
the Public Work Reserve, and estimates of the post-war employ- 
ment gap, it appears that unless the Federal Government not only 
provides funds to subsidiary Governments for planning public work, 
but also expresses its intention to resume grants-in-aid to help State 
and local Governments to finance actual projects, the United States 
is unlikely to end the war with a reserve of useful projects, all ready 
to start, adequately distributed geographically, and big enough to 
maintain full employment. 








178th Congress, 2nd Session, H. R. Report No. 1902, 19 Sept. 1944. See 
below, p. 641. 

2 Two other Bills that have been placed before Congress would, if enacted, 
somewhat further towards providing an adequate public work reserve. The 
Lynch Bill (H. R. 2783, 78th Congress, ist Session) provides outright grants for 
general planning to States or localities that would set up planning agencies, as 
well as loans for preparing engineering plans and specifications, surveys, and so 
forth. The Thomas Bill (S. 9553, 78th Congress, 1st Session) establishes an 
Urban peg reten img & Agency, which would provide direction in urban planning 
as well as loans for the purpose. An earlier Bill, introduced by Senator Wagner 
(S. 1617, 77th Congress, 1st Session), would have allotted funds to “‘agencies of 
the United States”, as well as making advances to States and localities, for plan- 
ning public work. For a brief discussion of these and other planning Bills, see 
Benjamin Hicorns: “Public Work and our Postwar Economy”’, in Postwar Goals 
and Economic Reconstruction (eds., A. J. ZURCHER and R. Pace, New York, New 
York University, Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 1944). 





Housing Problems in Great Britain 


by 
Marian Bow.ey, Ph.D. (Econ.) 


In a literal sense, reconstruction after the war will for many coun- 
tries mean, tn the first instance, rebuilding the houses that have been 
destroyed or damaged by military action. This is an immediate prob- 
lem, superimposed on the problem of overcoming a housing shortage 
that was more or less acute even before the war and of raising the stan- 
dard of housing generally. Previous articles in the Review have dealt 
with this latter aspect of housing policy. Both aspects are covered in 
the following survey of the extent of the housing problem in Great 
Britain, and of the various measures taken or contemplated by the 
Government to solve it. 


r is not possible within the space of a short article to describe 

in any detail the whole range of housing problems in Great 
Britain, or the measures taken or under discussion for dealing with 
them. In this article an attempt has been made to indicate, first, 
the immediate housing problems and the nature of the proposals 
at present being discussed for solving them, and, second, the longer- 
term problems. Considerations of space have made it necessary to 
refer to the more general topics connected with housing, such as 
town planning and the location of industry, with extreme brevity. 


THe IMMEDIATE PROBLEM 
The Post-War Shortage of Houses 


Five years of war have once more created a shortage of houses 
in Great Britain. This is partly due to the effective cessation of 
house building in 1940*, partly to the destruction of about 180,000 


1 Cf., for example, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 160-170:‘‘Housing— 
An Industrial Papertenity’ by Miles L. Cotgan; No. 6, June 1944, pp. 
629: ‘‘Workers’ Housing in Puerto Rico’, by Jacob Crang; Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 
1944, pp. 300-315: “Swedish Housing Policy in Wartime”, by Alf JoHaNnsson. 
? Apart from the completion of houses already begun at the outbreak of war, 
building by local authorities has been negligible since 1939. Private building was 
stop in the summer of 1940. 
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houses in air raids.! In the meantime, between the middle of 1940 
and 1944 the number of families in England and Wales alone has 
probably increased by about 350,000. Probably more than half 
a million houses are therefore required immediately in England and 
Wales to fill the gap. The actual number of houses needed in the 
first few years of peace will be greater, however, for the number 
of families will continue to increase.? Allowing for this, the number 
of additional houses needed by about 1950 may be estimated at 
three quarters of a million.’ 

The provision of these houses would not present a very difficult 
problem if the building industry had been able to maintain its pre- 
war capacity to produce about 350,000 houses a year, even though 
there are arrears of normal repairs and of final repairs to houses 
damaged in air raids. But the capacity of the industry has dwindled 
during this war, as it did during the war of 1914-1918. In 1939 its 
personnel totalled about 1,008,000 men; in 1944 the total is a mere 
380,000, of whom all but 50,000 are over forty-one years of age.‘ 
This catastrophic decline has been brought about by the mobilisa- 
tion of both skilled and unskilled workers for the fighting and civil 
defence services and for war industry. Though the decline of the 
labour force of the industry is thus mainly a temporary problem 
which will be solved by demobilisation, even complete demobilisa- 
tion will not entirely counterbalance it. Some of the men have 
been killed or disabled, others may decide not to return to the in- 
dustry, and, finally, the normal wastage of the industry has not 
been replaced during the war years. The building materials indus- 
tries have been affected in similar ways. Recovery of the output 
of the industry to its pre-war levels will thus inevitably take time, 
and in this interval the immediate problem is that of producing 





1 Up to the beginning of 1944, 160,000 houses had been totally destroyed or 
damaged beyond repair in England and Wales (information supplied by the 
War Damage Commission). Since then there have been further air raids of the 
ordinary type, and, in addition, up to the end of July 1944 about 17,000 houses 
had been destroyed in London and Southern England by the flying bombs 
(statement of the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, 2 Aug. 1944— 
Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 2 Aug. 1944, col. 1475). 

? The annual increase in the number of families averaged about 100,000 
during the ’twenties and ‘thirties; it was expected to decrease to about 55,000 
in 1943. For further details, see Dr. M. J. Resas: Housing Before the War and 
After (London, P.S. King and Staples, 1942). . 

* All the figures used here refer to England and Wales only, unless Scotland 
is specifically included, since the methods of compiling housing statistics for 
Scotland are rather different; the explanations necessary to include the Scottish 
figures are too unwieldy for an article of this length. The-most recent source 
of information for Scotland is the Report of the Scottish Housinc ApvIsoRY 
ComMITTEE: Planning Our New Homes (Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1944); this information suggests that about 130,000 _tedhaen are needed in Scotland 
immediately, 

‘4 Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1 Aug. 1944, col. 1302). 
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large numbers of houses without the normal resources for produc- 
tion. 

The Government’s plans for dealing with this difficulty have 
been under discussion since the spring of this year (1944), and at 
the date at which this article is written the discussion is still going 
on. The Government has stated that sufficient building resources 
should be available for 250,000 houses to be under construction 
by the end of the second year after the end of the war in Europe. 
No date has been fixed for the completion of these houses, and it 
is possible that the additional urgent need for repairs created by 
the renewal of air raids on Great Britain may necessitate some 
postponement of the starting of these houses.? It appears reason- 
ably certain that the houses will in the main be built and owned 
by the local authorities; they will therefore be of working class 
type, available only for letting. No final decision has been reached 
on this matter, however, for the report of the committee set up to 
consider the part to be played by private enterprise in providing 
houses immediately after the war has only recently been published.* 

Since the supply of houses that can be provided by ordinary 
means will be so inadequate, an entirely different method of meet- 
ing requirements has been suggested by the Government. Plans 
have been made for the production of about half a million temporary 
steel houses immediately the European war ends‘, and it is claimed 
that the first 100,000 can be ready by the end of the first year of 
production.’ As the life of these houses is expected to be only about 
ten years, it is intended to keep them in Government ownership 
so that they can be taken down immediately they wear out. The 
local authorities in their capacity as the local housing authorities 
will be responsible for managing and letting the houses, selecting 
tenants, and fixing rents, but the exact financial terms on which 
they will take over this control are still under discussion. These 
steel houses will not only have a shorter life than the ordinary local 
authority house; they will also be much smaller. They will have 





1 Statement of the Minister of Health in the House of Commons debate on 
housing, 15 Mar. 1944 (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 15 Mar. 
1944, col. 271). About 50,000 are also to be built in Scotland. 

? Before the renewal of air raids in the spring of 1944, it had been expected 
that repairs of air raid damage would be completed during the year; 1,500,000 
had received first-aid repairs only, and 1,357,000, more extensive repairs (infor- 
mation furnished by the War Damage Commission). 

3 MINISTRY OF HEALTH, CENTRAL ApDvisorY HousiInG CoMMITTER, PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE SuB-CoMMITTEE: Private Enterprise Housing (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1944). 

* About a fifth of these are intended for Scotland (statement of the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland in the House of Commons, 20 June 1944—Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, 20 June 1944, col. 53). 

5 Statement of the Minister of Health in the House of Commons debate on 
the second reading of the Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Bill, 1 Aug. 
1944 (idem, 1 Aug. 1944, col. 1256). :, 
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two bedrooms instead of the normal three, and the floor area will 
be 616 square feet, excluding the detached outdoor shed, instead 
of the usual 800-900 square feet. Partly to make the most econo- 
mical use of the space in these new houses, partly to help to mitigate 
the immediate post-war shortage of furniture, built-in furniture, 
including cupboards and chests-of-drawers, will be provided. 
The inclusion of furniture and fittings, normally provided by the 
tenant, to the value of about £100 out of the total estimated cost 
of the house of about £600 is one of the most original features of 
the scheme.' 

If the scheme for the steel houses is approved by Parliament as 
well as that for ordinary building, and if both are successfully carried 
out, the immediate problem of the shortage of houses will be tempo- 
rarily solved relatively quickly. The task of making good the war- 
created shortage of permanent houses will be postponed until such 
time as the capacity of the building industry has been restored, or, 
alternatively, for about ten years. Apart, however, from these 
unsettled questions, there are a number of detailed matters con- 
nected with the programmes which still require final answers. In 
the next two sections the most important of these will be discussed 


very briefly. 


























Financial Matters 


Both parts of the Government’s plan involve financial problems. 
The steel houses will be expensive even in comparison with the 
permanent houses to be built at the current high level of building 
costs. The latter may cost from £800 to £1,000 each and will last 
for at least sixty years; the former will cost probably between £600 
and £650, but are intended to last for only ten years. In 1939 
the ordinary local authority type of house cost between £300 
and £400. Owing to the short life intended for the steel houses, 
the rate of amortisation will be so high that economic rents will 
be considerably above those of the new permanent houses, and, 
of course, far above those of the local authority houses built before 
the war. It has been announced, however, that the rents of the 























1 The costs of the temporary steel house are estimated as follows: 






Erection, drains, and other services.............. 100 
Built-in cupboards, etc., and kitchen equipment.... 100 
Steel carcase, roof, ceilings, walls, partitions, floor 
Ginerin, Ba GING. oo a's 0.8. ss kwesidedes eX s tans 175 
Linings, insulation, wooden floors, paint and other 
DES cc ctiaqserdinaietestéseceeeectanteas 225 












(Statement of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Buildings, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1 Aug. 1944, col. 1266). 
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steel houses are to be similar to those of the new local authority 
houses', so that the financial loss on the former will be greater than 
any loss on the latter. The soundness of the scheme for temporary 
houses is therefore naturally being debated with some vigour. 
Doubt is expressed as to whether the policy of building temporary 
houses at all is sensible, for not only will the financial loss be con- 
siderable but after the ten years there will be nothing left to show 
for the materials and labour used in the houses. It is suggested 
that since factory-made houses are necessary owing to the shortage 
of ordinary building resources, they should be made so as to last 
longer, or that alternatively some cheaper method of construction 
should be used. 

It has been pointed out that the ordinary houses, most of which 
will almost certainly be built by the local authorities, will also be 
expensive. They will be built at a level of costs inflated by the 
immediate post-war scarcities and dislocations, and may cost 
between two and three times as much as similar houses built before 
the war. It is recognised, however, that it would be highly un- 
desirable to base rents on these abnormally high costs, since this 
would limit the availability of the houses to those persons who 
happened to be able to afford these abnormal rents. It would 
also create difficulties of a long-term character by introducing a 
block of abnormally high-rented houses into the system. For it 
is expected that in two or three years building costs and economic 
rents will fall to a new normal level, though what the level will 
be is of course quite unknown. The principles of providing sub- 
sidies to counterbalance at least part of the abnormal element in 
costs has been accepted, but the size of the subsidy which will be 
required cannot be settled until costs have become restabilised.? 
In the meantime the local authorities will charge whatever rents 
they think appropriate. 

The question of what tenants will be able to occupy the new 
houses, either temporary or permanent, depends of course largely 
on this question of rents. No definitive statement has been made 
on this issue. Before the war the various !ocal authorities pursued 
widely different rent policies. The rents in some areas were fixed 
first and the field of selection of tenants was automatically limited 
to those who could afford to pay them; in other areas, rents were 
varied according to the ability to pay of tenants, selected on other 
grounds; in still other areas, some houses were let on the former 
of these two systems, and some, usually those built for the rehousing 





1 Ibid., col. 1267. 
2 Debate in the House of Commons on the Housing (Temporary Provisions) 
Bill, 21 July 1944 (sdem, 21 July 1944, col. 509). 
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of families displaced under slum clearance schemes, on the latter. 
If, as now seems certain, the fixing of rents is left entirely to the 
discretion of the local authorities, rent policies in different parts 
of the country are likely to vary as much as before the war, and, 
in consequence, there is likely to be a corresponding variation in 
the extent of application of the only principles so far enunciated 
with regard to the selection of tenants, namely, that ex-service 
men should have priority and that the new temporary houses are 
intended for small families and newly married couples.' 


The Acquisition of Sites 


The method of acquiring land for public housing schemes and 
the terms of its acquisition have been for many years one of the 
most vexed questions connected with housing problems in Great 
Britain. Although most of the land needed for the ordinary per- 
manent houses that may be built by the local authorities is stated 
to be already in their possession’, this is not so with regard to the 
land needed either for the temporary houses or for the general 
rebuilding of the bombed areas. An attempt was made early in 
the war to settle the whole question of acquisition and control of 
the use of land, and an expert committee was set up and presented 
its report in 1941.4 Unfortunately many of the recommendations 
have proved technically difficult as well as highly controversial, 
and no general policy has been formulated by the Government. 
Instead, temporary and partial measures have been introduced 
to facilitate the acquisition of land needed for immediate purposes.‘ 
These are at present under discussion and probably no decision 
will be reached in the House of Commons for some little time. 
The most important of the new suggestions are as follows: first, 
an extension of the purposes for which local authorities can acquire 
land; second, changes in procedure intended to speed up the actual 
process of compulsory purchase of land; third, the fixing of the 
price of land acquired by compulsory purchase at the levels ruling 
in March 1939. The extension of the purposes for which local 
authorities can acquire land would enable them to buy up damaged 





1 Debates in the House of Commons on housing, loc. cit. 

2 Statement of the Minister of Health in the House of Commons debate on 
housing, 15 Mar. 1944 (loc. cit., col. 275). 

* MINISTRY OF WORKS AND PLANNING. EXPERT (UTHWATT) COMMITTEE ON 
COMPENSATION AND BETTERMENT: Final Report. Cmd. 6386 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1942). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 2, 
on — “National Planning for Town and Country in Great Britain” » Pp. 

* Town and Country Planning Bill. See also, debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the second reading of the Bill, 11 and 12 July 1944 (Parliamentary 
ee Rg of Commons, 11 July 1944, cols. 1591 et seg.; 12 July 1944, cols. 

et seq 
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areas as a whole, including any surrounding built-up land necessary 
for proper redevelopment of the area as a whole instead of piece- 
meal. The authorities would also be able to buy land outside the 
redevelopment area for houses needed for any families which under 
the redevelopment scheme cannot be rehoused within the area.' 
The measures for speeding up procedure are too detailed and tech- 
nical to be described here, but a word of explanation is perhaps 
needéd about the third proposal. The prices for land current in 
March 1939 are chosen for fixing the compulsory purchase prices 
because that is considered to be the latest date before the values 
of land were altered by the impact of the war. The war has de- 
pressed land values in some areas, for example, in those which 
have been evacuated for military purposes or because of air raids. 
In other areas, those into which population has moved during the 
war, values have tended to rise. These disturbances to values are 
essentially of a temporary nature; and though it is impossible to 
foresee exactly how land values will ultimately settle down again, 
the prices current before the disturbances are being taken as the 
fairest basis for transactions which must take place in the near 
future. All these proposals are still under discussion and there is 
little purpose in commenting further on them at this date. 


Summary of the Immediate Problem 


The immediate post-war housing problem in Great Britain is 
essentially one of meeting a serious shortage as quickly as possible. 
The fundamental difficulty is that of the shortage of building 
resources, but there are also difficulties connected with the high 
level of building costs and the uncertainty about their future levels. 
The Government's proposals for dealing with the situation are now 
under discussion in the country as a whole and more particularly 
in the House of Commons. The plans are in the main intended to 
solve a temporary problem on a temporary basis in a way which 
will not commit the country to any specific housing policy of a 
long-term character. For instance, no plans have been made for 
the replacement of the temporary steel houses in ten years’ time, 
and the provisions for facilitating the acquisition of land are in- 
tended to have a life of only five years. No plans have been put 
forward by the Government for a long-term policy of State-spon- 
sored building, but this does not mean that there will be no neces- 
sity for such a policy. The second part of this article is therefore 
devoted to the discussion of the major housing problems of a long- 
term character. 





1 Proposals for relieving local authorities of part of the loan charges on capital 
required for buying the land for these purposes are included in the Bill. 
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Tue Lonc-TERM PROBLEM 
Standards of Housing 


The long-term problem, stated in its simplest terms, is, in 
Great Britain as elsewhere, the problem of the achievement and 
maintenance of a defined minimum standard of housing. As changes 
in views about minimum standards have occurred and as opinion 
has varied about the most effective ways of realising them, so, too, 
has the scope changed of recognised housing problems and of hous- 
ing policy. These changes have been frequent and complicated in 
Great Britain since the end of the war of 1914-1918. The long-term 
problems of the future cannot be understood without reference to 
the background of the years before the outbreak of the present war. 

Interest in housing conditions in Great Britain originally grew 
as an offshoot of the public health movement associated in the 
middle of the nineteenth century with the name of Edwin Chadwick. 
Owing to the work of Chadwick and his associates, it was at last 
appreciated that the congested slums of the big towns were breed- 
ing grounds of disease. Attention was devoted to improving the 
standard of housing to a level consistent with what were then re- 
garded as the essential principles of public health. These principles, 
of course, changed with the passage of time, and their interpreta- 
tion varied with the vagaries of the local health authorities. Essen- 
tially, however, they provided minimum standards of housing, 
defined in terms of drains, water supply, density of building, and 
methods of actual construction. ; 

The 1914-1918 war led to a complete change in ideas about 
minimum standards. The movement to improve housing conditions 
appeared in a new form. A widespread popular dissatisfaction with 
working class standards of living developed by the end of the war. 
Inter alia, an improvement in housing conditions in general was 
demanded. This had little or nothing to do with the slums; it was 
a demand concerned with the housing conditions of ordinary work- 
ing class families. In 1919 it was clear that any new working class 
houses built would have to be better than those built before the 
war. 

This general demand for higher standards has been of the great- 
est importance in the evolution of modern housing problems in 
Great Britain. The new standard demanded was essentially a 
popular one; it was not a minimum standard worked out on the 
basis of the scientific requirements of individual or public health. 
It was not bounded by the questions of adequate drains, damp 
courses, access to fresh air and light. Rather, it was assumed that 
these matters would be seen to in any case by the authorities re- 
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sponsible for the control of building. The public was concerned 
primarily with other matters. It demanded that new houses built 
for working class families should provide the accommodation and 
amenities socially acceptable as a basis of family life. Thus the 
new standard was not determined solely on the negative basis of 
the prevention of ill health; it was determined also with regard to 
the positive requirements of a decent and comfortable home.'! 

New minimum standards are not as a rule translated effectively 
into practice merely by their definition. They can come, however, 
as it were naturally, with increasing real incomes or cost-reducing 
advances in technique. On the other hand, attempts can be made 
to raise standards faster than these other changes, or in their ab- 
sence. The enforcement of the old standards based on public health 
had been sought in two ways. Building bye-laws were enacted by 
the local health authorities defining the conditions to which new 
houses must conform; it is not possible at this date to determine 
whether improvements in new building brought about in this way 
were in advance of increases in real income or technical improve- 
ments. But as well as making bye-laws, the more energetic author- 
ities demolished old houses which offended flagrantly against the 
new principles. These demolitions, however, created difficulties, 
for it was found impossible to rehouse the displaced inhabitants in 
houses, or tenements, conforming to the new principles, if they 
were let at economic rents; replacement therefore lagged behind 
demolition. Despite this weakness in the application of the policy, 
in theory the minimum sanitary standard was intended to apply 
to old and new houses alike.” 

The change in attitude towards housing standards after the 
first world war was accompanied by a fundamental change in the 
background of the housing situation in general. By stopping normal 
house building the war had led to an acute housing shortage. About 





1 The houses (including flats) built by the local authorities in the inter-war 
riod had in general three bedrooms, bathroom and separate w.c., a kitchen- 
iving-room and scullery, or in the larger types a bo pg! as well as the living 
room and in some cases four bedrooms. To qualify for the subsidy under the 
Housing  Pagreenegsee Provisions) Act, 1924, which remained in force until 1933, 
the size of a two-storey house might vary from 620 to 950 superficial square feet. 
In the case of flats and bungalows the size limits were from 550 to 880 superficial 
square feet. Houses and flats below the minima could | be built with special 
rmission from the Ministry of Health. In 1931 the Ministry suggested the 
ollowing sizes of individual rooms: living room of 180 square feet, three bedrooms 
of 150, 100, and not less than 65 square feet, respectively (MINISTRY OF HEALTH: 
Circular to Housing Authorities on the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 
1924, No. 520, revised issue 1931). The Act also laid down that, except with 
the permission of the Ministry, the density of houses built to qualify for the 
subsidy must not exceed eight per acre in rural parishes and twelve elsewhere. 
? The most extensive investigation of housing problems in the nineteenth 
century was carried out by the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor 
(Report published 1884-85). 
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600,000 houses were needed directly after the end of the war, and 
in addition about another 100,000 were needed in each year of 
peace to balance increases in the number of families. During the 
war, however, the capacity of the building industry had shrunk 
under the impact of forces similar to those that have operated 
during the present war.! The immediate need, therefore, was for 
additions to the number of houses as fast as the building industry 
could produce them. Both the relative importance and the practi- 
cability of continuing the pre-war policy of demolishing slum houses 
had disappeared. The new standard of housing therefore only 
affected the new houses built to meet the shortage and current 
needs. Thus to all intents and purposes the new standard affected 
directly only a small proportion of the population, while the exis- 
tence of the majority of houses below—in many areas, far below— 
this standard was tolerated or ignored. From force of circumstances 
there were two accepted standards of housing; the new, and what- 
ever existed before. ; 

The new standard was, however, achieved only with the aid 
of subsidies, introduced originally to offset the exceptionally high 
building costs following the end of the war. The way in which the 
subsidies were used in reduction of rents resulted in the new houses 
being in general within the reach only of the artisan type of family.? 
Public money was benefiting only a limited group of families. 
Table I shows the economic and the subsidised rents of the new 
houses built by the local authorities each year from 1925 to 1933. 

While estimates of the maximum rents that families of various 
types could afford without forgoing other necessities are not avail- 
able for the same years, the estimates for 1936 given in table II, 
based on Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s “human needs’”’ standard, may 
be taken as an illustration. 

These facts were gradually coming to light by 1930, and a new 
policy was inaugurated. The local authorities, which were almost 
the sole builders of working class houses to let, were urged to adopt 
new methods of using the subsidies so as to permit at least some 
of the new houses to be let at rents within the reach of the less 
well-off families. It was suggested that they should introduce 
differential rent or rent rebate schemes.* At the same time it was 





1 For a detailed analysis of the housing problem immediately after the first 
world war, see Marian BowLEy: Housing and the State, 1919-1944 (London, George 
Allen & Unwin, in the press). 

* See, for instance, the Annual Reports of the Ministry of Health, 1929/30, 
1930/31, etc. Various special enquiries into the types of tenants living in local 
authority houses have n carried out, e¢.g., Terence YouNnG: Becontree and 
Dagenham (Pilgrim Trust, 1934), and, more recently, an enquiry carried out 
for the Housing Department of the City of Birmingham, published in 1942 under 
the title When We Build Again. 

. 3 a oF HEALTH: Circular to Housing Authorities, No. 520 revised, 
op. cit. 
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TABLE I. BUILDING COSTS AND RENTS (LOCAL AUTHORITY HOUSES) 
1929 ro 1933 





Average cost Weekly 
of building local economic 
authority house! rent? 
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1 Average all-in costs of building 3-bedroom non-parilour house by local authorities in England 
and Wales, including £70 for land, drains, etc. (Munistry of Heats, Annual Reports). 

2 Economic rents are calculated as the weekl capital cost on a 60-year basis plus 2s. J for 
repairs and management (see Report on Local Expenditure, 1932, Cmd. 4200. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1932). 

3 Assuming that the full subsidy available was applied to each house. The 1924 Act rates of 
subsidy have been used as these were the highest, i.¢., 4s. 8d. a week for houses built by 30 Sept. 
1927, and 3s. 10d. subsequently. 


TABLE II. RENT-PAYING CAPACITY OF FAMILIES OF VARIOUS TYPES 





Minimum | Maximum balance available for rent after 
expenditure payment of rates (3s. 6d.)? out of 
on weekly wages of 
Size of family necessities 
excludin 
rent an 
rates, s 55s. ; 60s. 
per week! (semi-skilled worker) 








Man, wife, 1 child 13 
Sug children 10 

o o“ 3 8 

“ ae 4 iad 5 























Pe. Cf. B. — RowntTrREE: The Human Needs of Labour (London, Longmans, Green and 
mpany, . 

? Local rates payable on local authority houses varied from place to place, from under 2s. in 
rural areas to over 4s. in large towns such as Manchester; 3s. 6d. is a fair average for industrial 
towns. 


decided to start serious work on clearing the slums, and a new 
subsidy was introduced for rehousing families displaced under 
slum clearance schemes. These new plans were the first serious 


‘ 
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attempt to apply the new standards to the housing conditions of 
families with widely varying rent-paying capacity. 

The attempt was shortlived. The general financial crisis of 1931 
precipitated an economy campaign. The possibility of saving 
money on the housing subsidies was considered in 1932', and in 
1933 the housing subsidies were abolished except those intended 
for rehousing families displaced under slum clearance schemes.’ 
The arguments which led to this decision were as follows.* The 
housing shortage had been nearly overcome. About 2,060,000 
houses had been built by local authorities and private enterprise 
together, compared with requirements up to 1933 of 1,350,000 
houses including those needed to wipe out the initial shortage. 
The fall in the rate of interest in 1932 and the decreases in actual 
building costs had already brought the economic rents of new 
local authority houses down to between 8s. and 9s. a week. Under 
these circumstances it was argued that it was sheer extravagance 
to prolong a subsidy for houses for general purposes. The abnormal 
circumstances under which it had been introduced had disappeared. 
Following acceptance of these arguments, the housing problem 
was redefined in terms of the removal of the housing conditions most 
acutely substandard judged by considerations of public health. 
The policy of clearing the slums was restarted as a five-year cam- 


paign, to be followed up by a five-year campaign to abolish over- 
crowding‘; and a special subsidy for the latter purpose, together 
with a legal definition of overcrowding, was introduced for the 
first time in 1935.5 





1 Report on Local Expenditure 1932, op. cit. 

? Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1933. 

* Cf. Report of the Departmental Committee on Housing (England and Wales) 1933. 
ne. pong MINISTRY OF HEALTH: Circular to Housing Authorities, No. 1334, 

ay ‘ 

* Detailed instructions were given to the local authorities early in 1933, in 
MINISTRY OF HEALTH: Circular to Housing Authorities, No. 1331, Apr. 1933. 

5 Housing Act, 1935. A house was to be defined as overcrowded: (a) if the 
number of rooms was such that two persons of opposite sex of ten years of age 
or more (not being husband and wife) must sleep in the same room; or ()) if 
the number of persons per room exceeded two in a one-roomed house, three in a 
two-roomed house, five in a three-roomed house, seven and a half in a four-roomed 
house, and thereafter more than two pore for each additional room. An infant 
under a year old was not counted at all and a child under ten years of age counted 
as half a person. Rooms were defined to include all bedrooms and living rooms, 
including the kitchen if used as a dining or sitting room. The permitted number 
of persons per room for the purpose of classing the house as overcrowded or not 
was scaled down if any room was less than 110 square feet in area. 

The standard of accommodation to be used as a basis for rehousing over 
crowded families, or families displaced from slums, was slightly higher than the 
official definition of overcrowding would have permitted in England and Wales, 
but not in Scotland, namely: living rooms were not to be taken into account, 
and the scale per bedroom was as follows: four persons to a two-bedroomed 
house, five to a three-bedroomed house, and seven to a four-bedroomed house. 
In computing this scale infants and children under ten years of age were to be 
counted as whole persons (Housing Act, 1936). 
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The result of the new policy was curious. Those families whose 
housing conditions fell below the newly defined minimum standards 
were to be rehoused in conditions satisfying, or practically satisfy- 
ing, the standard for new houses introduced after the 1914-1918 
war. All housing conditions in between these two extremes were 
officially tolerated by the State. Families living in this in-between 
state could of course, if they were able, improve their conditions 
for themselves by moving into any better accommodation they 
could find and could pay for. But any new house built was bound 
in practice to conform to the new standard, and the rents of these 
houses, and, a fortiori, the weekly cost of buying them through 
building societies, were out of their reach. This is shown very 
clearly in table III, which gives the economic rents, etc., of new 
houses built after the repeal of the general subsidy in 1933. 


TABLE III. BUILDING COSTS AND RENTS (LOCAL AUTHORITY HOUSES) 
1934 To 1938 





Weekly economic 
rent? 





1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

















1 See table I, footnote 1. 2 See table I, footnote 2. 


The outstanding problem at the beginning of this war was there- 
fore that of finding a solution for the difficulties created by the 
acceptance of a standard of new houses which was higher than 
large numbers of families could afford. Accepted standards had 
been pushed up ahead of increases in general capacity to pay rents 
and of cost-reducing technical advances. This was the basic diffi- 
culty, but its final solution involves the solution of a series of com- 
plex problems. For, on the assumption that the new standard is 
not to be lowered, not only has a means to be found for ensuring 
that any additional families shall in the future be able to get new 
houses, but also the vast mass of working class houses intermediate 
between the slum, as officially understood, and the new standard 
will have to be replaced. Since the outbreak of the present war the 
latter aspect of the problem has become so widely appreciated that 
it has led to the popular demand for the rebuilding of Britain. 
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The Magnitude of the Long-Term Problem 


There is no exact basis on which to estimate the number of 
working class houses which would have to be replaced before all 
working class families are housed in conformity with the modern 
standards accepted between 1919 and 1939. The decision whether 
a house is substandard or not is necessarily qualitative, and there- 
fore interpretation of the term substandard will vary from place to 
place and from time to time. An official estimate recently put the 
number of obsolete or obsolescent houses at one and a half to two 
and a half million. The official estimate, however, must be regarded 
as only a minimum idea of the problem. If the replacement problem 
is identified with the replacement of practically all the smaller 
working class houses! built before 1914 (mainly, of course, in the 
nineteenth century) and still in use in 1939, and also of those large 
houses which have come down in the world into multiple occupa- 
tion without proper conversion, a round figure of about four million 
houses to be replaced probably approaches the maximum size of the 
problem. This figure would include those houses which have been 
built without modern amenities, such as bathrooms, and without 
regard to modern views as to layout and density of building, and 
which are incapable of being modernised satisfactorily and are in 
any case wearing out. Both estimates would involve large-scale 
reconstruction of many towns and some villages; they are 
equivalent to 14-23 per cent. and 36 per cent. respectively of the 
houses existing in 1939, 

Modern standards? would not, however, be achieved merely by 
the replacement on a one-for-one basis of houses demolished. Three 
other items have to be taken into account. Extra houses are needed 
to provide individual houses for the families sharing old houses im- 
properly converted for that purpose. Half a million houses will be 
needed for the replacement of the temporary steel houses erected 
under the Government’s emergency scheme in the first few years 
after this war. And a further allowance is needed for possible in- 
creases in the number of families after 1950 and for miscellaneous 
requirements, such as the replacement of houses converted for other 
uses. There is no adequate basis for any accurate estimate of the 
requirements of houses to cover these items, but it is unlikely that 
fewer than a million houses would be needed or more than two 





! These houses are known as class C houses and are valued for assessment to 
local rates at under £14 a year in England and Wales (under £21 in the Metro- 
politan Police District, London). 

2 The standard to be adopted for future building has not yet been settled. 
The Housing Advisory Committees of the Ministry of Health and of the Depart- 
ment of Health for Scotland, respectively, have issued reports on the subject, 
the former entitled Design of Dwellings (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944), 
the latter, Planning Our New Homes (Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944). 
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million. The total number of permanent houses required, therefore, 
to complete the modernisation of housing conditions after 1947 and 
to maintain the standard may be put at five to six million. 

In terms of the pre-war capacity of the building industry, the 
actual provision of the houses would take from fifteen to twenty 
years. The actual length of time that might be taken would of 
course depend on other factors as well. On the one hand, new 
methods of building, prefabrication for instance, may greatly in- 
crease the potential rate of building. On the other hand, realisation 
of such a plan would involve an immense amount of demolition and 
clearance of sites, of replanning and remaking of roads, drains, etc., 
and the provision of ancillary buildings such as shops, offices, 
public, industrial, and commercial buildings. All these things take 
time and resources. The problem of building the right sort of houses 
in the right place and the issues of finance and organisation involved, 
however, are likely to be of greater difficulty than the question of 
finding enough physical resources. The development and reper- 
cussions of housing policy form part of the background against 
which these problems must be considered. They are discussed in the 
next sections. 


Rents and Subsidies 


In the last section it was explained that the rent question pre- 
sented considerable difficulties between 1919 and 1939. When the 
subsidies were first granted after the 1914-1918 war! it was assumed 
that rent problems would not give rise to any great difficulty. Build- 
ing costs and interest rates would ultimately fall and this would 
make it possible for the rents of local authority houses to be brought 
within the reach of families in successively lower strata of the income 
scale. Ultimately this would, it was supposed, make it practicable 
to free all the houses built before the war from the control of the 
wartime Rent and Mortgage Restriction Acts.? No definite gui- 
dance was given to local authorities, therefore, as to the manner in 
which they were to use the subsidies in reduction of the economic 
rents of their own houses. Left to their own devices, the authorities 
usually adopted one of two methods. In some cases the subsidy 
available for each house was used to reduce the rent of that house by 

1 The first subsidy was introduced by the Housing and Town Planning, etc., 
Act in 1919. This was later withdrawn and replaced by two new subsidies under 
the Housing Act, 1923, and the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924. These 
subsidies were reduced on all houses not completed by 30 Sept. 1927, and the 
former was repealed in 1929 and the latter in 1933. 

2 The first Act was passed in 1915. It was amended frequently, the most 
important amendments affecting the years of peace being made in 1923 and 


1933; these determined the permitted increases in rent over the standard rent 
of 1914 and the categories of houses included in control up to the outbreak of 


the present war. 
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the full amount of the subsidy. The rent scale then became de- 
pendent on the changes in costs and interest rates, and the rents 
charged to tenants of two similar houses might be different merely 
because one had been built at a higher level of costs than the other. 
The second method commonly adopted was that of pooling the 
subsidies available so as to equalise the rents charged for similar 
houses whatever they cost to build. 

Referring back to table I, it will be seen that building costs fell 
by only 19 per cent. between 1925 and 1930, and that part of the 
fall in costs was counteracted by the reduction of the subsidies in 
1927. Whichever method the local authorities used for the distri- 
bution of the subsidies, the rents of the houses built in 1930 were 
out of the reach of families dependent on the wages of unskilled, or 
even semi-skilled, workmen. Realisation of this led, as already ex- 
plained, to an attempt to persuade the local authorities to adopt 
either rent rebate schemes or differential rent scales. But this 
attempt to introduce a definite rent policy was far from successful 
for a number of reasons. The most obvious was that it was intro- 
duced too late. The general subsidy was repealed in 1933. After 
that date the local authorities built very few houses except those 
included in their slum clearance or anti-overcrowding schemes.' 
They had thus little motive for making general changes in the rent 
policy applied to their houses built under the older subsidies. The 
houses were already let. To introduce the new policy would benefit 
few of the families it was intended to help unless the local authorities 
were prepared to turn out any tenants whose financial circumstances 
indicated that they could afford the full economic rent of unsubsi- 
dised houses if they could find any to move into, or that they could 
buy houses through building societies. Only in this way could any 
substantial number of local authority houses be made available for 
less well-to-do families. Elected local authorities are not in a good 
position to take this type of action, and it is not surprising that 
under a hundred out of the thousand-odd housing authorities in 
England and Wales had adopted the new policy by the outbreak of 
this war. In any case the majority of authorities who adopted differ- 
ential or rent rebate schemes confined them to the houses built for 
the slum clearance and anti-overcrowding campaigns.’ 





1 Between Apr. 1933 and Apr. 1939 the local authorities in England and 
Wales built only 74,000 houses for general purposes, compared with the 514,000 
already built up to 1933, although in practice many of the houses built up to 
Sept. 1934 obtained the subsidy. 

2A description of individual schemes is given by Geoffrey Witson: Rent 
Rebates (London, Fabian Society, Research Series No. 28, 1939, 3rd. edition). 
The schemes of the various authorities differed a great deal; some were based on 
various sorts of means tests, others on the number of children or the number 
of dependants. 
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There was another and more fundamental weakness in the plan 
to solve the rent question by differential rents. The ability to pay 
rents varied in different parts of Great Britain. In areas of heavy 
unemployment and/or low wages, such as the coal and shipbuilding 
areas of Durham and Northumberland or the cotton towns of Lan- 
cashire, relatively few tenants, actual or potential, could afford to 
forgo their share of the subsidies; in consequence the amount of 
differentiation possible for the benefit of the still poorer families 
was extremely limited. In more prosperous areas, such as the Mid- 
lands, the position was reversed. The usefulness of the policy tended 
for this reason to be least precisely in those districts where some 
change in rent policy was most urgently needed. This problem of 
finding a rent and subsidy policy which would enable the poorer as 
well as the richer districts to improve their housing conditions in 
general was still unsolved at the outbreak of the present war. 

It will be convenient to refer here to a further consequence of 

. the varying prosperity of different parts of the country. Analysis 
of the capital expenditure of the 83 county boroughs of England and 
Wales up to 1933, the year of the repeal of the general subsidy, 
shows that as a rule the boroughs in the least prosperous districts 
pursued less active housing policies than the others. This became 
particularly marked with the break of the trade boom in 1929. The 
county boroughs most severely hit by the depression, those de- 
pendent on the export trade, such as Merthyr Tydfil, the Lan- 
cashire towns, etc., reduced their capital expenditure on housing. 
In more prosperous areas, such as the Midlands, expenditure con- 
tinued unabated. The reason was simple. As prosperity declined 
in the less favoured areas, so the possibility dwindled of finding 
tenants who could pay the relatively high rents of even the new 
local authority houses.' Until economic prosperity is spread 
more evenly over the country, a national policy for improving, or 
even maintaining, a standard of housing already reached will be 
hampered unless a new method of financing the policy is discovered. 

It will become clear to those who have followed the analysis so 
far, that the basic problem of housing had not been solved by the 
use of a general housing subsidy up to 1933. Still less was it solved 
in the next six years, when there was no general subsidy. A certain 
standard of housing had been chosen in 1919. This was too costly 
for the majority of the families in question. Although subsidies were 
available up to 1933, these were not sufficient to bridge the gap even 
though attempts were made to introduce locally financed differential 
rent schemes. Just about the time at which the original subsidies 





1 For a detailed analysis, see Marian BowLky, op. cit. 
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might have become sufficient owing to the fall in costs and interest 
rates, the subsidies were abolished. The differential schemes also 
necessarily had serious weaknesses, and although schemes based on 
a means test have been found practicable in the limited field of re- 
placement of the worst of the slums since 1920, it is unlikely that 
such a basis would be acceptable, or practicable, for the gigantic 
rebuilding schemes which may be introduced after this war. 

The efforts to find a workable rent and subsidy policy between 
1919 and 1939 form part of the background against which the 
housing problems of the future must be worked out. They have 
helped to create a rent system full of inconsistencies. On the one 
hand there are the local authority houses of which the rents are fixed 
according to all sorts of different schemes within the area of an indi- 
vidual authority. In addition there are a limited number of new 
working class houses to let, owned and managed by private enter- 
prise; the rents of these houses are fixed according to ordinary com- 
mercial principles. Finally there are the old working class houses. 
The rents of most of these are still controlled by the amendments 
to the original Rent and Mortgage Restriction Acts of the first 
world war; those of houses which have escaped from control, how- 
ever, have become determined by ordinary commercial factors.' 
The whole tangle has been temporarily frozen by a general extension 
of rent control to new privately owned houses during this war. How 
to fit the rents of new houses built after this war into this confused 
system is one of the most tricky problems to be solved in the future. 
It is at present being considered by a subcommittee of the Central 
Advisory Housing Committee of the Ministry of Health. The im- 
portance of the problem is not confined to the housing field proper, 
for no method has yet been devised by which the scale of benefits of 
the extended systems of social insurance now being discussed can 
be adapted to the variations in the rent burdens borne by individual 
families. 


Problems of Organisation 


Shortages of actual building capacity need not be expected to 
hinder the execution of a long-term housing policy based on the 
provision of five to six million new houses. Difficulties are likely to 
arise, however, in the organisation of that capacity so that the types 
of houses provided may be those required. The principal need will 
be for the replacement of old rented working class houses by new 
houses of this type. Before 1914 the provision of such houses would 





1 The sizes of the main groups were approximately as follows in 1939: all 
local authority houses built in 1919-1939, 1,064,000; all working class houses 
built by private enterprise in 1919-1939, 702,000; old working class houses built 
before 1914 and in use in 1939, 4,000,000. 
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not have been regarded as a problem since private enterprise nor- 
mally produced them. Private investors put their capital into pur- 
chasing houses built by speculative builders and let them to ordinary 
working class families. 

After the 1914-1918 war, all this changed. About four million 
new houses were built between 1919 and 1939, and 2,886,000 of 
these were built in the ordinary way; but, instead of being working 
class houses for sale to investors in house property for letting pur- 
poses, the majority were sold to owner-occupiers. The only working 
class houses built were the 1,064,000! built by the local authorities, 
which were for letting, and 702,000 built by private enterprise, 
of which only about 30 per cent. were for letting. Table IV 
makes it clear that the output of houses was disproportionately 
biased in favour of the non-working class market. It shows that up 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSES ACCORDING 
TO SIZE (ENGLAND AND WALES)! 


TABLE Iv. 





Percentage distribu- 
tion of new houses 
built* 


Percentage increase in 


supply? Percentage 


distribu- 





tion of 
total sup- 
ply in 1914 





Oct. 1934 
to March 


1919 to 


1919 to 1919 to 


Sept. 1934 


Sept. 19344 


1939 





Working class 
Other 


19 
56 


67.6 
32.4 


41.9 
58.1 


38.6 
61.4 





100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


All houses 31 


























1 For an explanation of the estimates, see Marian Bow ky, op. cil., ‘‘Statistical Appendix"’, 
2 Excluding houses built for purposes of slum clearance, but taking no account of the use of 


other new houses for replacement porpeme. 
clearance p 


3 Excluding houses built for slum . This makes no perceptible difference 


urposes 
up to 1934, but if they were included for 1934 to 1939, the percentages would be 49 for working 
class houses and 51 for other houses. 

4 Working class houses to let. Up to Sept. 1934 practically the only working class houses built 
for letting were those built by local authorities, i.e., about 31 per cent. of all houses built. From 
1934 to 1939 some working class houses for letting were built by private enterprise, and the total 
was —— per cent. excluding houses built for slum clearance purposes, or 32 per cent. if these 
are included. 


to September 1934 working class houses increased by only 19 per 
cent., compared with an increase of 56 per cent. in the case of me- 
dium and large houses.? The second half of the table shows the dis- 
proportion in another way. In 1919, 67.6 per cent. of the houses in 
existence were of the ordinary working class type, but for the houses 
built between 1919 and 1934 the proportion was only 42 per cent., 
of which about one quarter were built for sale. The contrast became 
still more marked after this, as building under the general subsidy 





1 Including about 264,000 houses built under slum clearance schemes. 

2 Sept. 1934 was the last month in which houses qualifying for the 1924 ordi- 
nary housing subsidy could be completed under the conditions laid down in the 
1933 Act abolishing the subsidy. 
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ceased. Apart from the houses built by the local authorities under 
the slum clearance schemes, only 39 per cent. of the new houses were 
working class, and less than half of these were to let. In short, the 
system in operation at the outbreak of the war was orientated 
towards the provision of non-working class houses. 

This system was based on instalment buying through the building 
societies. In the twenty years after the 1914-1918 war the building 
societies had built up elaborate methods of collecting the savings of 
small investors, pooling them, and investing them in advances on 
mortgage to intending owner-occupiers. Table V illustrates the 
extremely rapid growth of the societies.' 


TABLE V. GROWTH OF BUILDING SOCIETIES, 1925-1937 





a Year 1925 1929 1933 1937 





Number (thousands): 
Shareholders 1,265 1,748 2,084 
Depositors 394 631 794 
Borrowers 629 949 1,392 


Amount (£millions): 
Balance due on 
mortgages 
New advances on 
mortgages dur- 
ing two years 























* Not available. 


The system on the whole worked very well for those families who 
could afford to provide such initial down-payments as were needed 
and to maintain the instalment payments. But families who could 
not afford the rents, even when subsidised, of local authority houses 
could not contemplate buying houses through building societies, and 
the activities of the societies were confined to the artisan and middle 
and upper class markets. This has recently been admitted by the 
Building Societies Association.2 Moreover, though people have 
bought houses for owner-occupation through the societies, they 
have been unwilling to buy houses to let to other people in this way, 
and the specially favourable terms provided for this type of borrower 
under the Housing Act of 1933 resulted only in 21,500 houses being 
bought for letting through the societies.* 





2 t - ap on the Annual Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
art o. 

2 Cf. Private Enterprise Housing, op. cit. 

3 The building societies agreed to increase the proportion of the cost of houses 
against which advances were made and to make concessions both on the rate of 
interest charged and on the terms of repayment, in return for a guarantee from 
the appropriate local authority. 
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The demand for modern houses on the part of people who could 
afford to buy them on the instalment system after 1918 offered the 
building societies a great opportunity and they provided the finan- 
cial basis for a great part of the building between 1919 and 1939. 
No comparable financial basis has been developed for investment on 
a large scale in houses to let for working class families who can only 
afford to pay rent; still less for those who cannot afford to pay an 
economic rent. The creation of this basis is one of the tasks for the 
future, for so far the local authorities have not shown the ability or 
willingness to provide houses on the scale that will be required. For 
instance, during their years of greatest activity, the output exceeded 
100,000 houses in one year only, and it never exceeded 70,000 for 
more than two years in succession; on the other hand, between 1925 
and 1939 building on private account exceeded 100,000 houses each 
year and 250,000 for four years in succession. But since it is reason- 
ably certain that a general modernisation policy will have to be 
based on subsidies, there are obvious objections to relying on ordi- 
nary profit making, or even public utility, types of organisation, if 
such organisations did in fact prove to be willing to take over the 
job. This problem is one of the most fundamental which must be 
solved before substantial progress can be made with bringing work- 
ing class housing conditions up to modern standards. The Sub- 
committee of the Central Housing Advisory Committee specially 
appointed to consider this problem has not been able to put forward 
any suggestions of a constructive character. Its main recommen- 
dation is simply that subsidies should be available to private enter- 
prise on the same terms as to the local authorities.' 


Some Social and Economic Factors 


Housing problems and policy are not, of course, entirely inde- 
pendent of other social and economic problems. It is not possible 
within the limits of one article to deal with these more general issues. 
It must suffice to indicate here the connection between housing 
policy and two of the most relevant—the location of industry and 
town and country planning. 

The relation between the location of industry and the housing 
problem is obvious. If people have to earn their living, either 
houses must be built where industry is already established, or will 
become established; or else industry must be kept in or brought to 
places where the houses are already, or where new houses are to be 
built. The possibility of some five or six million houses being built 
in England and Wales within about twenty years underlines the 





1 Private Enterprise Housing, op. cit., paras. 112 et seq. 
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importance of this principle. The question now under discussion 
in this country is whether positive action need be, or can be, taken 
to control the location of industry. The Royal Commission on the 
Distribution of the Industrial Population, appointed in 1939, came 
to the conclusion that existing industries did not stay, or new in- 
dustries establish themselves, inevitably in places where the working 
population was already located. On the contrary, between 1919 and 
1939 the population drifted to those places where new industries 
were established or the old were prosperous.' Rebuilding the old 
towns and/or building new towns to house overflows from the old 
would not therefore necessarily make it possible for the inhabitants 
of the new houses to earn their living. It follows that housing pro- 
grammes must be co-ordinated with the location of industry, and 
that some control of industry is needed. 

In May 1944 the Government accepted the principle that in the 
interest of a policy of maintaining full employment some type of 
control of the location of industry is necessary. It has already put 
forward tentative suggestions for the purpose. Those of the greatest 
importance from the point of view of housing problems are that the 
Government should take powers to prevent new factories from 
being opened in some places, while it should provide inducements, 
financial or otherwise, to bring industrialists to settle in particular 
areas.2 The whole question is still under discussion and legislation 
has not yet been introduced. 

The bearing of town and country planning policy on the housing 
problem needs little description. For it is essentially the policy of 
the control of the use of land and of the terms on which it can be 
acquired for public purposes, including housing. The steps now 
under discussion to enable local authorities to acquire sufficient 
land for the proper reconstruction of bombed areas have already 
been described. These are intended to apply also to the acquisition 
of land for the redevelopment of so-called blighted areas of obsoles- 
cent houses and layout.’ They are being criticised in the House of 
Commons on the ground, inter alia, that they do not provide an 
adequate basis for general rebuilding and replanning of the con- 
gested and obsolete areas of the towns. This is not the place to enter 
into the controversy, but the main conclusions of the Uthwatt Com- 





1 RoyaAL COMMISSION ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: Report. Cmd. 
6153 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1940, reprinted 1942). 

2? White Paper on Employment Policy. Cmd. 6527 (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1944). Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944: “‘Em- 
ployment Policy in Great Britain: The Government's White Paper”, pp. 174-175. 

* The financial assistance proposed to help local authorities to reconstruct 
their bombed areas is not, according to the Town and Country Planning Bill 
now before the House of Commons, to be extended for the purpose of redevelop- 
ing obsolescent areas. 
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mittee on Compensation and Betterment, which, as already men- 
tioned, was appointed to consider the matter', may conveniently 
be noted to show the type of solution. 

The Committee recommended that far-reaching amendments 
in the powers of local authorities to acquire, or control the use of, 
land should be made, and also in the financial terms on which they 
do so, particularly in relation to compensation and betterment. It 
also argued that far more co-ordination of control of the develop- 
ment of unbuilt land was needed, and that to make control effective, 
it was desirable for the development value of unbuilt land to be 
vested in the State. These recommendations have inevitably 
aroused a storm of controversy and it is impossible to say whether 
they will be finally accepted. In the meantime, the town and 
country planning powers of local authorities remain as defined in 
the Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, slightly strengthened 
and made mandatory by the Act of 1943. In the view of the Min- 
ister of Town and Country Planning, these powers are ‘“‘strong 
enough not only to prevent undesirable development but also to 
encourage desirable development’’.? Until the controversy over the 
recommendation of the Expert Committee is settled, policy will 
remain primarily negative in character. 


Summary 


The long-term housing problem in Great Britain is primarily a 
problem of rebuilding old and obsolescent working class houses 
which fail to satisfy modern standards. Its solution requires the 
prior solution of highly intricate problems connected with the choice 
of minimum standards, subsidies and rent policy, and the organ- 
isation of resources, to ensure that the right sorts of houses are built. 
The whole housing problem is intimately bound up with more 
general matters such as the location of industry and town and coun- 
try planning. Discussions on these are already taking place on the 
basis of committee reports or Government statements. ' But the 
housing problem proper has not reached this stage, in part at least 
because of preoccupation with the immediate difficulty of meeting 
the shortage created by the war. 








1 See above, p. 608. 
2 Statement in the House of Commons debate on the Town and Country 
a rr } July 1944 (Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 11 July 
, col. 1591). 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


The Industrial Safety Survey for the third quarter of 1944 
(July-September, Volume XX, No. 3) has just been issued. 


Volume XX, No. 2 (April-June 1944), published in June 1944, contains an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘Work Accidents in the United States Shipyards, 1943”” by Max 
D. Kossoris, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. It also contains notes on safety in- 
stitutions and associations in Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States, and 
summaries of new safety regulations in Argentina, Canada (Saskatchewan), 
Great Britain, India (Mysore), Peru, Sweden, and the United States, and of 
official accident reports and statistics for Australia, Canada (Alberta), Denmark, 
Great Britain, Norway, Palestine, Switzerland, and the United States. There 
are the usual reviews of books and periodicals and reproductions of safety posters. 


The main feature of Volume XX, No. 3 (July-September 1944) is ‘‘Accident 
Prevention at Airports—Ramps and Aprons” by Walter T. Johnson, Director of 
Safety, American Airlines, Inc., New York. The article is fully illustrated by 
photographs taken in airports. 

There are notes on accident prevention organisations in Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada (Alberta), New Zealand, Sweden, and Switzerland, and summaries of 
recent safety regulations in Brazil, British dependencies (Dominica), Canada 
(British Columbia, Quebec, Saskatchewan), France (Corsica), Great Britain, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. The section on official reports 
contains summaries of Canadian statistics of fatal industrial accidents and notes 
on accidents in the United States in shipyards, mines, the longshore industry, the 
petroleum industry, and with motor carriers. The rest of the number consists of 
reviews of books and periodicals and reproductions of safety posters. 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for October- 
November 1944 has just been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of texts from a number of 
countries, among which reference may be made to the family allowance legisla- 
tion of Brazil and Finland, the Bulgarian Act respecting social insurance for per- 
sons engaged in commerce, the Canadian Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
and Wartime Wages Control Order, various Chinese Acts and Regulations affec- 
ting labour, the German Mobilisation of Manpower Orders, the Icelandic Act con- 
cerning holidays with pay, the Italian Act respecting insurance against silicosis 
and asbestosis, the Paraguayan Social Insurance Act, and the Spanish Acts con- 
cerning social insurance in agriculture and employment exchanges. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A GREEK MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION 


An Emergency Law of 7 June 1944! issued at the seat of the 
Greek Government in Cairo provided for the setting up of a Min- 
istry of Reconstruction, to be responsible for the rebuilding and 
repair of towns, villages, and public works destroyed as a result of 
the war, and in general for the reconstruction of the national 
possessions of the Greek people destroyed by the war. 


Detailed provision for the organisation of the new Ministry was subsequently 
made by a Royal Decree issued on 29 June 1944, a summary of which is given 
below. The department will include, besides an office for liaison with foreign 
authorities, divisions dealing with the reconditioning of communications and 
ports; housing, rebuilding, and public works; the reorganisation of production; 
the organisation of relief; and the economic organisation of reconstruction. 


Division for Communications and Ports. 


The duties of this division will be to collect information on the state of means 
of communication and transport equipment of all kinds at the time of liberation; 
to study, organise, and co-ordinate all work necessary for the reconditioning of 
land, sea, and air transport systems, and postal, telegraph, and telephone com- 
munications; and to examine methods of achieving these objectives in close colla- 
boration with foreign authorities. The division will contain separate sections for 
railway transport, road transport, motor transport, shipping, ports, air transport, 
and postal, telegraph, and telephone communications. 


Housing, Rebuilding, and Public Works. 


This division will be responsible for collecting information on the extent of the 
damage to buildings in towns.and villages, water supply and irrigation works, 
electric power systems, and so forth, for the preparation, organisation, and co-ordi- 
nation of all the reconstruction activities of the Government and of private enter- 
prise on the basis of scientific plans and standards, and also for procuring, in close 
collaboration with foreign authorities, the necessary material and technical equip- 
ment for the work. The division will consist of three sections, dealing respect- 
ively with housing and rebuilding, hydraulic works, and electrical works. 


Reorganisation of Production. 


The function of this division will be to ascertain the state of the country at 
the time of liberation in respect of farming, stock-raising, forestry, fishing, indus- 
try, trade, etc. It will carry out the preliminary studies and work for the reha- 
bilitation of the country’s resources, in collaboration with the other competent 
departments, and will procure the necessary materials, tools, machinery and 
other technical equipment in collaboration with the competent Greek and foreign 
authorities. The y wm will comprise separate sections for farming, stock- 
raising, forestry, fishing, industry and mining, and trade. 


Organisation of Relief. 

This division will be responsible for ascertaining the actual position at the 
time of liberation in regard to the matters within its competence, namely, f 
supply, health, and social welfare in general, and for co-ordinating in harmony with 
the general duties of the Ministry the activities of all other appropriate Greek 
authorities for the purpose of meeting the nation’s requirements in respect of 
food, health, and clothing, and organising relief and social welfare. 


Economic Organisation of Reconstruction. 


It will be the duty of this division to collect data relating to the damage suf- 
fered by both public and private economic resources and to the general economic 


1 Efimeris tis Kyverneseos (Cairo), Part One, No. 20, 7 June 1944, p. 1. 
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resources necessary to carry out reconstruction. The division will also be respon- 
sible for planning and organising services for the management of materials and 
credit; for organising services to collect the data required for assessing claims for 
war damage compensation and handling and distributing such compensation; and 
for organising services to apply such policy as may be dictated by circumstances 
in the light of principles of social justice. The division will consist of three sec- 
tions, dealing respectively with economic organisation, compensation for war 
damage, and the correlation of reconstruction with the principles of social justice." 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN INDIA? 


Concrete plans for agricultural development are being consi- 
dered by the Central Government in India. Various provincial and 
Indian State Governments have drawn up their own plans for post- 
war reconstruction in addition to those made by the Central Gov- 
ernment. Schemes for the planned economic development of the 
country have also been put forward by a group of Indian indus- 
trialists and by the Post-War Reconstruction Committee of the 
Indian Federation of Labour. Particulars are given below. 


PLANS FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


A series of detailed recommendations were made at a meeting, 
held in Simla in June 1944, of the Policy Committee on Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries’, which was set up by the Central Govern- 
ment to deal with reconstruction planning in this field. A fifteen- 
year plan for the development of agriculture and animal husbandry 
has been prepared by a committee of experts for the consideration 


of the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agriculture. 


The Meeting of the Policy Committee. 


The Viceroy, Lord Wavell, sent a message to the meeting, which was also 
addressed by the Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge of Agri- 
culture, Sir Jogendra Singh. 


The Viceroy’s message. In his message the Viceroy observed that agriculture 
must take a high place, perhaps the highest place of all, in the plans for the devel- 
opment of India after the war. Unless the standard of living in the villages, not 
only for the small farmer but for all who made their living on the land, was sub- 
stantially raised, India could not become a wealthier, healthier or better educated 
country. A great deal of preparatory work for rural improvement had alread 
been done, and there was a plan for agricultural development, not only for eac 
district but for each village and group of villages. The crux of the problem was 
trained personnel. In a few months scores and hundreds of men with degrees and 
diplomas in agriculture could not be produced, but staffs of practical men who 
would get the Government's agricultural drive going could surely be improvised. 
There was a great opportunity here for the many thousands of young men who 
had a country background and upbringing and had received a university educa- 
tion. 


The Agriculture Member's address. The Member for Agriculture mentioned 
some of the facts relating to agricultural production in India and gave an outline 
of some of the main problems that had to be dealt with. Out of India’s total area 
of 1,000 million acres, only 360 million acres were under cultivation, which worked 
out at 0.9 acre per head of the population. In addition, every 100 acres of culti- 
vated land had-to provide fodder for 56 head of cattle. Not more than a fifth of 
the area under cultivation was irrigated, and the remaining 288 million acres were 
dependent on a precarious rainfall. Eighty-seven per cent. of the total population, 


1 Efimeris tis Kyverneseos (Cairo), Part One, No. 25, 3 July 1944, p. 4. 
* For the latest previous note on the subject, see Jnternational r Review, Vol. L, No. 3, 


Sept. 1944, p. 357. 
3 Idem, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 67. 
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including some 68 million landless rapes labourers, was rural. It had been 
estimated that only 30 per cent. of the population was adequately nourished. In 
order to meet the normal needs of the population, milk production, for instance, 
had to be increased by 300 per cent. 

There seemed to be little prospect of collective agricultural farming in India, 
but there was an assured prospect for collective dairies under State supervision. 
The foremost need of the country was to provide an adequate quantity of nour- 
ishing food for all the people. The development of agriculture called for the 
adoption of improved methods of cultivation, the provision of good seed, irriga- 
tion facilities and sufficient supplies of fertilisers, drainage and embankment, and 
good crop management. 

The economic aspect of agricultural production had to be taken into account. 
A cultivator could not be expected to increase production if it would lead to the 
reduction of the money value of his labour. Maximised production might necessi- 
tate the guarantee to the cultivator of a market for his produce at a remunerative 
price. Equitable distribution was equally important, as was the problem of agri- 
cultural finance and the liquidation of agricultural debt. The co-operative move- 
ment had done a good deal of spadework in respect of the latter problem. Ques- 
tions of land tenure and the subdivision of holdings had also to be considered. In 
the Punjab a great deal had been done for the consolidation of holdings on a 
voluntary basis. Provision had also to be made for the extension, development, 
and utilisation of forests, and any plan for ang em must take into account 
the demand for raw materials for the growing industries of the country and for 
the export market. 

It had to be remembered that the problem of feeding, clothing, and housing 
the population in a satisfactory manner was being considered for the first time. 
What was called for was to set the wheel of wealth in motion to make agricultural 
production remunerative, to improve the urban wage, to create demands for goods 
and thereby new avenues of employment. 


The Committee's recommendations. The Committee made a series of detailed 
recommendations. It proposed, in the main, the establishment in the Central 
Government of a separate department for agriculture and animal husbandry; the 
creation of an extensive network of organisations throughout the country for 
rural development (the augmentation of production and the protection of labour); 
the development of facilities for agricultural research; the consolidation and 
development of the natural resources of the country; and the formulation of a 
detailed ten-year plan, with specific production targets, for the increase of food 
production and the production of raw materials. 


A Fifteen-Year Agricultural Development Plan. 


The plan drawn up by the special committee for the consideration of the Advi- 
sory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research involves a capital 
expenditure of 10,000 million rupees and a recurring annual expenditure of 200 
million rupees for the development of agriculture sedi animal husbandry, with the 


immediate object of increasing production by 50 per cent. in the next ten years 
s 


and by 100 per cent. in fifteen years. Pro for extending the area under culti- 
vation and improving the methods of cultivation and for cattle improvement are 
made by the committee, which calls particular attention to the training of the 
staff for administering the plan. The committee recommends that the priority to 
be accorded to the m howd should be in the following order: (1) the construction 
of tanks, wells, and canals for irrigation; (2) the provision of fertilisers; (3) land 
improvement (embankment, afforestation, and drainage); (4) the establishment 
of experimental farms; (5) the provision of quality seed; and (6) the grading up of 
cattle and the establishment of cattle and sheep farms.' 


PROVINCIAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS’ SCHEMES 


In addition to the Central Government’s reconstruction plans, 
several of the provincial and State Governments have prepared 
their own schemes for post-war social and economic development. 


In the provinces of Bihar and Bombay plans have already been put into effect 
or are in an advanced stage of consideration for the development of electric power 


1 Indian Information, Vol. 15, No. 141, 15 July 1944. 
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for the provision of rural amenities and for industrial expansion’; in the Central 
Provinces plans have been prepared for the establishment of paper, timber, 
textile, and oilseed industries, in addition to the development of electric power 
and metallurgical industries?; in Madras a large variety of projects, designed to 
strengthen the economic and industrial structure of the province, are to be pre- 
pared*; and in the Punjab the development of the health and educational (in- 
cluding technical education and training) services is contemplated.‘ 

Detailed development plans have also been drawn up by agencies set up for 
the purpose by the Governments of the Indian States of Jaipur, Mysore, and 
Travancore. In Jaipur, agricultural and industrial development and the extension 
of the social services, including the development and the strict enforcement of 
labour legislation, are panne FE In Mysore, a plan has been drawn up by the 
Government to double the per capita income in the State in a period of five years 
by agrarian reform and the development of hydro-electric, sericultural, and 
other industries. The plan involves a total expenditure of 400 million rupees. An 
educational programme to abolish illiteracy in thirty years is also contemplated.*® 
In Travancore a fund of 100 million rupees is being built up for the expansion of 
the hydro-electric, aluminium, porcelain, and rubber industries and the establish- 
ment of plywood, rayon, cement, metallurgical, and machine-tool industries. The 
development of communications and fisheries and of the public health services is 
also contemplated.’ 


PROPOSALS OF EMPLOYER AND LABOUR GROUPS 


Two schemes for a rapid planned economic development of the 
country have also been put forward, one generally known as the 
“Bombay plan’’’, by a number of prominent Indian industrialists, 
and the other, entitled the “‘people’s plan’, by the Post-War 
Reconstruction Committee of the Indian Federation of Labour. 
Both schemes have attracted a great deal of attention in India and 
elsewhere, and a brief summary of their main features is given 


below. 


The Bombay Plan. 


The industrialists explain that their object is merely to put forward, as a basis 
of discussion, a statement, in as concrete a form as casiible. of the objectives to 
be kept in mind in economic planning in India, the general lines on which devel- 
opment should proceed and the demands which such planning is likely to make 
on the country’s resources. 


Scope of the memorandum. The authors of the memorandum are aware that it 
contains no reference to such essential matters as the organisation, methods, and 
technique of the execution of a plan, and that neither the problem of distribution, 
which is vital to any scheme for raising the standard of living, nor the allied ques- 
tion of the control to be exercised by the State over economic activities is dis- 
cussed in it. These matters will be considered in a subsequent report. 

It is further explained that the assumption underlying the proposed scheme is 
that on the termination of the war or shortly thereafter, a national central Govern- 
ment, vested with full freedom in economic matters, will come into existence. It is 
also assumed that the future Government of India will be constituted on a federal 
basis and that the jurisdiction of the central Government in economic matters will 





1 Hindustan Times (Delhi), 28 Mar. and 17 May 1944; Times of India (Bombay), 1 Mar. 1944. 

2 Times of India, 24 June 1944. 

3 The Hindu (Madras), 27 Mar. 1944. 

4 Hindustan Times, 12 Apr. 1944. 

5 Report of the Jaipur State Post-War Reconstruction Committee (Jaipur, 1943). 

® Hindustan Times, 19 Apr. 1944 

7 Times of India, 3 July 1944. 

8A Brief Memorandum outlining a Plan of Economic Development for India, by Sir Purshot- 
amdas THaxkurpas, J. R. D. Tata, G. D. Brrva, Sir Ardeshir DaLaL, Sir Shri Ram, Kasturbhai 
Lavsual, A. D. SHrorr and John Matuart (Bombay, 1944; the memorandum has since been 
published in London and New York by Penguin Books, Ltd.). See also International Labour 
Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 357. It has been announced that the Government is con- 
sidering the “Bombay pian’”’. 

® People’s Plan for Economic Development of India, being the Report of the Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee of the Indian Federation of Labour (Delhi, 1944). 
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extend over the whole country. . The copy d of a regional grouping of pro- 
vinces and States as an intermediate link in a federal organisation is not, however, 
precluded. 


Aim of the plan. The plan aims at doubling the per capita income within a 
period of fifteen years. It is estimated that with an increase of population at the 
rate of five million per annum, as shown by the last census, such a doubling of the 
capita income would necessitate the trebling of the present national income. 

o bring about this increase, it is proposed that the net output of agriculture 
should be raised to a little over twice the present figure and that of industry, in- 
cluding small-scale industries, to approximately five times the present production. 

The authors of the plan appreciate the difficulties in the way of the attain- 
ment of the proposed goal. Their approach to the problem, it is stated, has been 
characterised by the dictum that ‘‘money or finance is not the master of a coun- 
try’s economy but its servant or instrument’’. The conviction is expressed that 
the capital expenditure proposed is well within the limits of the country’s re- 
sources and that, from a business point of view, such expenditure will constitute 
a sound and profitable investment for the country. 

The estimates of the costs mentioned in the memorandum are, it must be 
added, based approximately on the average price level during the period 1931- 
1939, and the calculation of the expenditure involved in the attainment of the 
— standard of living set out below is with reference to the total population 
as in 1941. 


Formulation of a minimum standard of living. On the basis of conclusions 
reached by nutrition experts it is considered that, in India, the daily diet of an 
adult should be 2,600 calories in value and consist of cereals (16 ozs.), pulses 
(3 ozs.), sugar (2 ozs.), vegetables (6 ozs.), fruit (2 ozs.), fats and oils (1.5 ozs.), 
and whole milk (8 ozs.) or meat, fish and eggs (2.3 ozs). 

The per capita consumption of cotton cloth in India in 1929 was 16.1 yards, 
or much less than the corresponding figure for a number of European or Asiatic 
countries. The standard aimed at in the plan is 30 yards. 

Housing presents a more complicated question, to be dealt with in accordance 
with local conditions in different parts of the country, but the urgent need for im- 
provement is acknowledged. 

The existing conditions of public health are admittedly deplorable. Preventive 
measures, dealing with sanitation, water supply, anti-epidemic precautions, 
maternity and child welfare, and curative measures, in the form of the provision 
of adequate medical facilities, are alike considered indispensable. 

Finally, as regards education, the plan provides for compulsory primary edu- 
cation and a considerable extension of secondary, university, and vocational 
education and scientific research. 

According to the latest available estimate, in 1931-32 the total national income 
of British India was 17,660 million rupees and the per a income under 65 
rupees a year. Since then prices have risen and the population has grown, but 
there has been no significant increase in the national dividend. The attainment of 
the minimum standards specified, together with a small margin for recreational 
and cultural activities, would, it is estimated, necessitate the enhancement of the 
national dividend (for the whole country, including the Indian States) to 66,000 
million rupees and of the per capita income to 135 rupees in the fifteen years 
ending 1960. Under the pro plan, the contributions of industry, agriculture, 
and services to the national income would be changed from 17, 53, and 22 per 
cent. respectively (in 1931-32 in British India) to 35, 40, and 20 per cent. re- 
spectively (for the whole of India). The goal, it is observed, is a modest one in 
comparison with the results of planned economy in the U.S.S.R., where the 
national income is reported to have increased fivefold in twelve years. 


Industrial expansion. It is urged that the basic or heavy industries should be 
accorded priority over consumers’ goods industries in the early stages of the en- 
forcement of the proposed plan. It is noted that the development of electricity 
is indispensable for industrial expansion and agricultural reorganisation; the 
potential reserves of hydro-electric energy in the country have been estimated at 
27 million kilowatts, and only half a million kilowatts have so far been developed. 
The plan also emphasises the desirability, in the peculiar conditions of the coun- 
try, of the development of small-scale industries at the same time as that of large- 
scale industries use of the need to provide employment and reduce the 
amount of capital required for industrial expansion. 
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Agricultural reorganisation. The plan envisages an increase of 130 per cent. in 
agricultural production. The need to grow more food is particularly emphasised, 
and it is pointed out that the cultivation of cash crops such as jute, tea, cotton, 
and oilseeds would have to be adjusted to the requirements of post-war interna- 
tional trade. The organisation of co-operative farming, even if some form of com- 
pulsion has to be resorted to, is recommended for the consolidation of holdings 
without depriving the cultivators of their right to the ownership of the land. Co- 
operative methods, together with conciliation procedure, are likewise recom- 
mended for the reduction of agricultural indebtedness. The total amount of this 
debt, which before the war was estimated at 12,000 million rupees, has, it is 
believed, probably been reduced considerably as a result of the rise in agricultural 
prices in the last two years. Attention is drawn to the urgent need for measures 
designed to check soil erosion. The extension of irrigation facilities and the insti- 
tution of model farms are advocated. 


Transport and communications. Having regard to the importance of suffi- 
ciently extensive communications and transport facilities for development, an 
increase of over 50 per cent. in the existing railway mileage and of 100 per cent. in 
the road mileage in British India, the metalling of the existing roads, the use of 
pneumatic tyres for bullock carts, and the improvement of harbour facilities in 
the several ports are proposed. 

Financing of the plan. The total expenditure for carrying out the various pro- 
posals contained in the plan would be 100,000 million rupees. It is proposed to 
meet that expenditure by funds derived in the following manner: 3,000 million 
rupees by the mobilisation of wealth privately held in the country; 10,000 million 
rupees from sterling securities accumulated during the war; 6,000 million rupees 
from favourable trade returns; 7,000 million rupees from external loans; 40,000 
million rupees from savings; and 34,000 million rupees by “‘created money” or the 
issue of currency. Ways of raising the capital (taxation, Government borrowing, 
voluntary private investment) can, it is stated, be indicated more clearly per 
when the plan is ready for execution in the light of the conditions at the time. 


Enforcement of the plan. The enforcement of the plan, it is urged, should be 


gradual, in three five-year periods of increasing intensity, and should take into 
account the possibilities of mobilising national resources, labour, capital goods, 
and managerial ability. It should also give priority to certain types of develop- 
ment and avoid undue strain on the national economy in the early stages. 


The ‘‘People’s Plan’’. 

The fundamental notion underlying the ‘‘people’s plan” is the democratisa- 
tion of the political and economic structure of the country as speedily as possible. 
It is observed that the raising of the general standard of living is not an invariable 
concomitant of a planned economy, for “‘it is possible to imagine a manifold in- 
crease in the national income with a considerable deterioration in the living con- 
ditions of the people’. The duration of the plan is ten years. It is confined to 
British India, but the desirability of bringing the Indian States within its scope is 
emphasised. The purpose of the plan is to provide for expanding social standards 
Poe its immediate objective is to increase the agricultural output fourfold and 
industrial production sixfold. The price level on the basis of which the estimates 
mentioned in the plan have been prepared is the quinquennial average for the 
period 1934-1939. 


General considerations. At the outset, the importance of concentration, in the 
initial stages of enforcement of the plan at least, on agriculture, which provides 
employment for the large majority of the people, and of the extension of the 
internal market is emphasised. It is observed that to be effective, planning, 
instead of being governed by the profit motive, should aim at the advancement of 
the welfare of the people. The control of production by the State and the democra- 
tisation of the State are considered to be indiepeenste for such a reorientation of 
policy. A number of general principles are enunciated as the indispensable basis 
of the proposed plan. These include, in particular, the liquidation of the rural 
debt, the establishment of State control of foreign trade, banking, and financial 
transactions with foreign countries, the systematic reinvestment in the national 
economy by the State of the surplus wealth produced so as to quicken the pace of 
economic development, and the limitation of the revenue payable for the use of 
private capital to 3 per cent., the Government guaranteeing the payment and 

ncluding it in the national budget. 
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Agrarian reform. The proposals for agrarian reform include the following: 
the application to the whole country of the recommendation made by the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission, which reported in 1938, to the effect that the State 
should acquire the rights of private interests in agricultural land by compensatin 
the present owners; the similar acquisition of the private interests in rs coat 
wealth and in fisheries; the compulsory scaling down of rural debts and their 
assumption by the State; the extension of the area under cultivation and the 
adoption of intensive methods of cultivation (extension of irrigation, land recla- 
mation, mechanisation, adoption of improved methods of animal husbandry, 
establishment of collective farms, soil conservation, development of food indus- 
tries, provision of adequate manuring and of improved 


Industrial development. The reform and reorganisation of agriculture will, it is 
believed, lead to a wide distribution of the increased income and an expansion of 
the internal market. The development of consumers’ goods industries must, it is 
urged, be the immediate objective of the plan, for it is observed that “‘it is indeed 
a little pathetic, and may even prove to be considerably harmful, to start, with 
half-filled bellies and half-clad bodies, thinking in terms of automobiles and aero- 

lanes’’. Some expansion of the basic or heavy industries is, however, considered 
indispensable for the development of the consumers’ goods industries. 

In order to place the manufactured products within the reach of the consumer, 
it is thought essential that the State should fix prices and control the new indus- 
tries. Any considerable use of cottage industries cannot, it is stated, be reconciled 
with the purpose of the plan, which is to open up the prospect of a continual im- 
provement in living standards by increasing productivity. It is recognised that 
the rationalising of agriculture would release a large volume of labour, all of which 
it may not be pos to absorb in the increased activities resulting from enforce- 
ment of the plan. Private enterprise may, it is suggested, be left free to operate 
in respect of such surplus labour, provided that the over-all control of the State 
in matters of policy is maintained. . 


Transport and communications. A 70 per cent. increase in the existing railway 
mileage and 160 per cent. increase in the route mileage, the development of ports 


and inland navigation, and an increase in shipping tonnage are pro 


Health, housing and education. The extension of public health measures (pro- 
vision of additional rural and urban dispensaries and hospitals, maternity and 
child welfare centres, special hospitals, and rural and urban water supply and 
sanitation facilities), public instruction (provision of a system of rural and urban 
primary, middle, and secondary schools, ee and technical educational 
centres, and rural and urban cultural centres), and rural and urban housing is 
proposed. It is emphasised that, under the plan, all the social services in respect 
of health, education, and housing are to be provided to the people free of cost. 

The minimum social standards aimed at are in respect of food, an average 
diet of 2,600 calories per day per adult; in respect of clothing, 50 yards of cloth per 
person; in respect of housing, 100 sq. feet of built area per head; in respect of 
medical assistance, a dispensary for every 1,000 to 1,200 of the population in rural 
areas and a hospital for every 10,000 persons in urban areas; and in respect of 
education, a primary aches! for every 1,000 of the population, with an approx- 
imately proportionate number of other educational institutions. 


Operation and financing of the plan. The plan calls for a capital expenditure of 
150,000 million rupees. It is proposed that the necessary funds should be drawn 
from the following sources: sterling balances, 4,500 million rupees; taxes—estate 
duty, inheritance tax, death duty—8,100 million ryt income from nationalised 
land preparatory to the enforcement of the plan, million rupees; income from 
agriculture for reinvestment during the period of the enforcement of the plan, 
108,160 million rupees; and income from industries for reinvestment during the 
same period, 28,340 million rupees. 

As has been stated above, the plan is based on the principle that, during the 
period of its enforcement, the surplus in the national economy should be reinvested 
in it by the planning authority, and, accordingly, there is a cumulative increase 
in the expenditure from 3,000 million rupees in the first year to 23,570 million ru- 
pees in the tenth year. The initial finance needed for the plan for the first three 
years of its operation is estimated at 16,000 million rupees. 

Finally, certain important considerations are emphasised. Attention is drawn 
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to the need for the organisation of consumers’ and producers’ co-operatives for 
distribution, instead of leaving the circulation of commodities to the normal trade 
channels, the working of which is governed by the profit motive. The effect on 
social standards of the increase of population at the rate of five million a year is 
recognised. It is observed, however, that nothing important in this respect can be 
done during the period of the plan, but that it is hoped that the secular outlook on 
life accompanying the improvements in living standards will operate ultimately 
as an effective check on the growth of population. It is also recognised that India 
will not be able to plan its economic life in isolation and that the plan will have to 
be such as will fit into the probable world context after the war. The belief is ex- 
pressed that a plan leading to improvements in the standard of living of one fifth 
of the human race will be one of the greatest stabilising factors in the world eco- 
nomy of the post-war period. 


PuBLIC OWNERSHIP OF INDUSTRY IN CHINA 


There has recently been a marked increase in the employment of 
public funds for the purpose of industrial development in China. 
A short account of the evolution of this policy and of the results 
of the wartime development of national resources by the State is 
given below. 


Evolution of the New Policy. 


The change from the earlier view that as few restrictions as possible should be 
laced on private enterprise was forced by the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hosti- 
ities, and the transition extended over the period 1931-1937. Before 1931 only 

munitions factories, posts, telegraphs, and railways were under the control of the 
State. The first three were State monopolies, while in the case of railways foreign 
capital played an important part. Since 1931, however, as a result of the pressing 


need to organise the country for war, State control has been extended to banking 
and industry. It is true that already in 1928 the Reconstruction Commission was 
set up for the purpose of planning the development of, and directing, agricultural, 
hydraulic, and electrical undertakings, but the Commission was reorganised in 
1931 and charged especially with the management of electrical undertakings. In 
1931, the National Economic Commission was also set up, and the Ministry of 
Industries drew up a four-year plan for industrial reconstruction, involving the 
employment of public funds for the manufacture of iron and steel, motor spirit, 
acid, pottery, textiles, and paper. The Commission set up eight special com- 
mittees and four bureaux for the development of roads, sanitary installations, 
hydraulic works, agricultural undertakings, cotton and silk industries, and the 
administration of co-operative societies. The activities of the Commission resulted 
a= building of many roads, water works, and irrigation works in northwest 
ina. 

The Ministry of Communications took over in 1932 the biggest shipping 
agency in China, the China Steamship Company, and also undertook the develop- 
ment of railways, postal and telegraph services, and transport. 

The National Defence Commission (which subsequently came to be known as 
the National Resources Commission) was established in 1933 for the development 
of heavy industries and mining. Before the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities 
the Commission controlled monopolies in tungsten and antimony in the provinces 
of Kiangsi, Hunan, and Kwangtung. It has since set up and controlled the largest 
electrical equipment and engineering industries in the country, in addition to 
several iron and steel, tungsten, antimony, and chemical works and iron, copper, 
lead, tin, and kerosene mining undertakings. 

The Farmers’ Bank was set up in 1933, and in 1935 the Ministry of Finance 
took over the two big commercial banks, the Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communications. The four Government banks (the Central Bank of China and 
the three banks taken over by the Government) are by far the most important 
banking concerns in the country. 

In 1936 the Agricultural Credit Administration was set up to regulate agri- 
cultural production and develop agricultural credit facilities. Thus by 1937 
almost all activities connected with national economic development had passed 
under Government control. 
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Wartime Development of National Resources under State Control. 


In January 1940 the Stage Transport Administration was set up in order to 
co-ordinate the existing communications and link up the various parts of the 
country. At the end of 1941 the roads for stage trans tion (transport by the 
use of manpower, draft animals, boats and vehicles of all sorts) were over 36,000 
kilometres in length, with a transportation capacity equivalent to that of 208,000 
two-ton trucks. 

Publicly owned industrial and aajning entarekin increased in number from 
16 in 1936 to 55 in 1940. The number had incr to 104 in August 1943 (22 
electrical power plants, 9 metallurgical works, 42 mining undertakings, 5 elec- 
— manufacturing works, 6 engineering works, and 20 chemical 
works). 

All mining undertakings are either controlled or operated by the National 
Resources Commission. Since 1939, Government monopolies in tungsten, anti- 
mony, tin, mercury, and bismuth have been established and private transactions 
in these commodities have been prohibited. 

In 1942, as an experimental measure, the Government set up monopolies in 
salt, sugar, matches, and cigarettes in several areas, and in August 1944 a new 
body entitled the Monopoly Enterprises Administration was set up to administer 
the Government monopolies in tobacco, sugar, and matches. 

As for financial organisation, the four Government banks have no longer the 
right to issue currency, which has been vested in the Central Bank of China as the 
sole agent of the Government for the purpose. Dealings in foreign exchange are 
also restricted to the Central Bank, and all commercial banks are placed under 
the Government’s control so that they may not use their resources for the acqui- 
sition of commodities for hoarding. 

Public ownership of industry a thus been considerably extended as a result 
of wartime exigencies, and the question of the extent to which this development 
should form part of the permanent administrative organisation will have to be 
considered on the cessation of emergency conditions. It may be recalled in this 
connection that the Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr. Wong Wen-hao, in a state- 
ment made in January 1940, observed that, as a matter of permanent policy, 
public ownership should be extended to five types of economic activity: defence 
industries; State monopolies in consumers’ goods such as matches; industries 
requiring considerable capital investment which is not likely to be forthcoming 
from private sources to a sufficient extent; public utilities in respect of which profit 
is not the predominant consideration; and industries providing power and fuel for 
private concerns.! 


THe CHILEAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


The Chilean Corporation for the Development of Production 
(Corporacién de Fomento de la Produccién), which was established 
by an Act of 29 April 1939’, has recently published a report covering 
the first five years of its activity. 


The first part of the report discusses the historical background, objectives, and 
legal bases of the Corporation. Its administrative organisation and financial 
resources are described in the second part, and the third, which forms the bulk 
of the work, gives a detailed review of its planning and administrative activities 
between 1939 and the end of 1943. 

The Corporation, although it borrows funds from abroad, is an exclusively 
national y- (In this respect, it differs from the Bolivian and Ecuadorian 
Development Corporations, both of which are bi-national organisations in which 
United States Government agencies are in lly associated.) Its organisation is 
likewise distinctive in that it provides for the continuing collaboration with the 
Government of representatives of industrial, commercial, banking, agricultural, 
labour, and technical associations. These interests are represented in the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation, a body of 23 members under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Economy and Commerce. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O; see also International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, 
Sept. 1943, p. 345, No. 4, Oct. 1943, p. 486, and No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 623. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 69, for an account of the 


activities of the Corporation in 1942. 
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Scope and Functions. 


The premise that increased production is the first essential to the solution of 
the country’s economic and social problems is basic in the conception of the 
Corporation. The scope of its activities is comprehensive: the production of 
minerals, both metallic and non-metallic; the mechanisation of agriculture; the 
development of fuel and power production; the construction of tourist hotels; the 
construction of low-cost housing, through public agencies and private undertak- 
ings; the development of the national merchant marine—this listing is merely 
indicative and far from complete. Within the scope of its responsibilities, the 
Corporation not only plans economic development in the light of general national 
interests, butalso puts those plans into operation, largely through the extension of 
financial loans and credits. In its administrative capacity, therefore, it is pri- 
marily concerned with directing the flow of capital investments, both public and 
private, into planned activities. 


Financial Resources. 


The finances of the Corporation are derived largely from earmarked taxes and 
imposts, which yielded 826 million pesos during the period under review; and 
from loans from the Export-Import Bank of Washington, which are used to 
finance imports of machinery, equipment, and raw materials purchased from the 
United States. These loans stood at $17 million (U.S.) in long-term credits and 
$5 million (U.S.) in short-term credits in May 1942. To the end of 1943, the 
utilisation of the Corporation’s resources, in general catagories, was as follows: 


million pesos 


176.2 
Agriculture 225.9 
Industry 370.3 
Power and fuel 500.9 
Commerce and transport 192.0 


Operations. 


Only a few of the diverse activities of the Corporation are mentioned below. 
They have affected virtually every sector of Chile’s economy, from agriculture to 
the exploration of new petroleum sources, from the fishing industry to the pro- 
duction of industrial chemicals. 

In the field of power and fuel, for example, the Corporation has enabled 
private and municipal electric light companies to acquire new equipment and 
enlarge existing plants; sponsored the construction of new hydro-electric installa- 
tions; and formulated, for further development, a nation-wide General Electrifica- 
tion Plan, which will be executed by what is in effect a subsidiary corporation, the 
National Electricity Company ~_— Nacional de Electricidad, S.A.), estab- 
lished by the Corporation in 1944. The new company has been launched with a 
capital of 500 million pesos, of which 450 million is in the form of a common stock 
issue subscribed entirely by the Corporation, the remainder to be offered as pre- 
ferred stock for public sale. The Board of Directors of the Electricity Company 
will be composed of seven members, six of whom will be appointed by the Cor- 
— as the sole owners of the common stock, and one will represent the pre- 

erred stock holders. 

In the field of /ow-cost housing, loans have been made to the Government's 
Popular Housing Fund, to workers and salaried employees, to industrial com- 
panies, and to agricultural landowners, inter alia, for the construction of some 
5,720 houses. 

The establishment of new industries and the introduction of new methods of 
production creates a need for additional! trained technicians. This has been recog- 
nised by the Corporation, which organised and finances the ‘Pedro Aguirre Cerda” 
Foundation to co-ordinate training programmes with the demands created by new 
developments. The programme for the year 1944 provides scholarships for 74 
students to attend technical schools in Chile; funds for bringing foreign techni- 
cians and professional teachers to the country from abroad; university and in- 
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dustrial fellowships for 50 Chilean students in the United States; and funds for 
translating and printing technical publications.' 


CREATION OF CENTRES FOR ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC 
RESEARCH IN PORTUGAL 


In pursuance of a Portuguese Legislative Decree of 24 November 
1943?, providing for the establishment of specialised research 
centres attached to the National Statistical Institute, two such 
centres—one for the study of economic and the other for the study 
of demographic problems—were set up by the Government by 
Orders No. 10600 and No. 10619 of 14 February and 11 March 
1944 respectively.* The centres were formally opened on 17 April 
1944, on which occasion an address was delivered by the Minister 
of Finance. 


The duties of the study centres, according to the Legislative Decree of 24 
November 1943, are: (1) to carry on systematic investigations based on data 
collected by the National Statistical Institute; (2) to ensure co-operation between 
the Institute, on the one hand, and national and foreign universities and research 
organisations, on the other; (3) to submit to the Institute recommendations for 
accomplishing these tasks; (4) in conjunction with the Institute, to organise any 
special studies or enquiries that may be needed for the fulfilment of their tasks; 
(5) to carry out any studies entrusted to them by the Government; (6) and to 
publish the results of studies and investigations made under heads (1) and (2) 
above, and of any others of recognised importance. 

In the address delivered by Professor J. da Costa Leite, Minister of Finance, 
at the inauguration of the study centres, he explained the Government's object in 
establishing them, and outlined the work allocated to them. The Government, he 
said, attached great importance to the work they would accomplish. They were 
not merely to carry on purely scientific investigations of theoretical interest, but 
were to study concrete problems and so help to shape the economic and social 
policy of the country. 

During the war and post-war periods, the study of economic and social prob- 
lems woke become increasingly important, and Portugal must be prepared, he 
continued, to help in the work of reconstruction by having an exact and detailed 
knowledge of its own problems and being in a position to judge calmly and dis- 
interestedly between conflicting claims and ideologies. It must also be on guard 
against misleading ideas which would make palliative measures seem preferable to 
the search for a final solution of difficulties. The needs and desires of the peoples 
and the inevitable claims of different nations would, he feared, be out of proportion 
to the resources of an impoverished world, and, in spite of a sincere desire for jus- 
tice, men might be turned aside from the struggle for true international co-oper- 
ation and accept compromises between their deals and the policies dictated by 
self-protection. It would not be easy to distinguish between measures necessary 
for lasting ce and those which had temporary advantages but might carry 
the seeds of future conflicts. 

The study centres which were being inaugurated, he concluded, might play a 
part of great importance in the objective, practical, and scientific study of the 
world’s problems: 


Since we do not seek to escape from making our contribution to the cause 
of — and international prosperity, or to avoid making the sacrifices en- 
tailed, we must protect our national heritage so as to ensure our existence as 
a nation, and the contribution that we alone can make. We must consider now 
what it is our duty to preserve, what we are able to contribute, and to what 
extent we shall be in a position, by a thorough study of the world’s problems 
and the solutions proposed, to point out dangers to be avoided and show the 
way towards peace and social progress.‘ 








‘ pg DE FoMENTO DE LA Propuccién: Cinco Afios de Labor, 1939-1943 (Santiago 
e Chile, 1944). 

2 Didrio do Govérno, 1st series, No. 256, 24 Nov. 1943. 

3 Idem, |st series, No. 31, 14 Feb. 1944; No. 51, 11 Mar. 1944. 

* Communication to the I.L.O. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


THE RESTORATION OF FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 
IN FRANCE 


An Order by the French Provisional Government on 27 July 
1944 suppressed the Vichy Government’s Labour Charter, restored 
the freedom of association as it existed before the war, and provided 
for the setting up of re-establishment boards to purge the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations and to rebuild the framework 
of organisation as quickly as possible. 


Suppression of the Labour Charter. 


The new Order first annuls the Act of 4 October 1941 concerning the social 
organisation of occupations, known as the Labour Charter’, and all the measures 
taken for its application. As a result, not only the Vichy Government's system of 
occupational organisation, but all the other bodies set up under the Labour 
Charter, such as the social committees for undertakings, the regional and national 
social committees, the labour courts, etc., have been abolished. 

The Order also repeals sections 1 and 8 of the Act of 16 August 1940?, accord- 
ing to which all national federations of employers’ artd workers’ organisations may 
be dissolved merely by decree. It will be remembered that it was in virtue of this 
Act that the central employers’ and workers’ organisations were dissolved by a 
series of decrees issued on 9 November 1940. On the workers’ side the principal 
organisations affected were the General Confederation of Labour, the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers’ Unions, and the Federation of French Trade 
pea and, on the employers’ side, the General Confederation of French Em- 

oyers. 
The Order restores freedom of association as laid down in Book III, Part I of 
the Labour Code, but imposes certain conditions, described below. 


Purge of Occupational Organisations. 


The Order provides that persons who have been convicted by the courts or by 
an administrative decision in virtue of any one of the three Orders dealing 
respectively with ‘“‘repression of acts of collaboration with the enemy”, “the ad- 
ministrative purge”, and “national dishonour” may not become officers or mem- 
bers of the executive of an employers’ or workers’ organisation or federation of 
organisations. The trade union re-establishment boards, set up by the Order, may 
 ctonmsapey the same disqualification or prohibition against any person who is 

nown to have served the enemy, either directly or indirectly by voluntary co- 
operation with the Vichy Government, especially co-operation in production for 
the use of the enemy, in the deportation of workers, or in the destruction of the 
freedom of association. 


Re-establishment of Trade Unions. 


To hasten the rebuilding of the trade union movement, the Order provides 
for the setting up of a National Trade Union Re-establishment Board vob» depart- 
mental boards. The National Board is made up of five members appointed by the 
General Confederation of Labour and two by the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers’ Unions. However, these appointments must be ratified by 
decree issued on the recommendation of the Commissioner of Social Affairs. The 
departmental boards are formed in the same way. 

In addition to applying the provisions concerning disqualification for trade 
union leadership, these boards are to appoint provisional administrative com- 
mittees to function until the trade unions are able to resume their normal acti- 
vities. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 269-285: “The French 
Labour Charter”’. 

2 Act concerning the provisional organisation of industrial production (idem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 
2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 122). 

3 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 418. 
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Trade unions and federations of trade unions existing on 3 October 1939 and 
dissolved since then are re-established in the rights and duties they possessed at 
the time of their dissolution. Their officers and members of their executives are 
also reinstated in their former positions, and may replace by co-option any mem- 
bers whose positions are vacant as a result of death, absence, disqualification or 
for any other reason, as long as the vacancies do not exceed two thirds of their 
number. If the vacancies do exceed two thirds, the trade union re-establishment 
boards are to set up provisional administrative committees to guard the material 
and moral interests of the workers, to administer the property of the organisation 
concerned, and to take all the measures needed to restore the unions to their 
former strength. 

The officers of the unions or, in their absence, the provisional administrative 
committees will convene, as soon as possible, general membership meetings to 
hold elections of new officers and executive bodies. 


Re-establishment of Employers’ Organisations. 


The procedure for re-establishing employers’ occupational organisations 
differs to some extent from that for trade unions. The Order provides that the 
executive committees of employers’ organisations may be dissolved by order of 
she Commissioner of Socia JAffairs or of the regional commissioner acting in his 
name. The order of dissolution will appoint a provisional administrator to take 
the protective and administrative measures needed for the smooth functioning of 
the organisation. This administrator will continue his duties until a provisional 
committee for the administration of employers’ organisations is installed, and he 
will render an account of his administration to it. 

The method of appointing the members of boards for the re-establishment of 
employers’ organisations also differs from that of appointing the members of the 
similar trade union boards. The National Board is made up of a high Government 
official as chairman and six employers appointed by a decree issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Social Affairs; and each departmental board is 
made up of a Government official as chairman and six employers appointed by an 
<= of the Commissioner of Social Affairs issued on the recommendation of the 
prefect. 

On the other hand, the functions of the re-establishment boards for em- 

loyers’ organisations are identical with those of the trade union re-establishment 

rds with regard to disqualifying certain persons for leadership and appoint- 

in —- administrative committees to function until the organisations are 
rebuilt. 


Transfer of Property. 


All real and personal property belonging to the General Confederation of 
Labour and the French Confederation of Christian Workers’ Unions before their 
dissolution was to be restored to them within three months of the time the Order 
became effective, without prejudice to any proceedings they may institute against 
any person or body responsible for loss or damage to the property in question. 

All the real and personal property of social committees, trade unions, and 
federations set up in accordance with the Act of 4 October 1941 was to be seques- 
tered on the y rg oy of the public prosecutor within three months of the publi- 
cation of the Order, by order of a civil court judge. The allocation of this property 
will be determined by a subsequent decree. 


Tue TRIPARTITE LABOUR ORGANISATION IN INDIA 


FirtH SESSION OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


The fifth session? of the Standing Committee of the Tripartite 
Labour Organisation in India was held in New Delhi on 27 June 
1944, with Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Member for Labour of the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council, in the chair. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 For an account of the proceedings of the previous session, see International Labour Review, 


Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 363. 
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Among the questions considered at the session were proposals to secure com- 
pulsory recognition of trade unions and the constitution of boards of recognition, 
as embodied in the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) Bill, 1943.1 The employers’ 
representatives, while generally favouring the co-operation of employers and 
workers, seemed to be of opinion that such co-operation should be on a voluntary 
and non-statutory basis. It was felt that, with the healthy growth of trade unions, 
there would be no difficulty as regards recognition. 

The workers’ representatives, on the other hand, favoured compulsory recog- 
nition and the widening of the scope of the Bill with a view to enlarging the rights 
and privileges of the trade unions. 

A proposal to improve the statistical returns of trade disputes and bring them 
into line with the recommendations made by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion on the subject, in order to facilitate inter-provincial and international com- 
parison, was also discussed at the meeting. It was suggested, and generally agreed, 
that the machinery, provided by the Industrial Statistics Act, 1942, empowering 
provincial Governments to call for returns, should be utilised.* 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF THE RIGHT TO STRIKE IN COLOMBIA 


A Colombian Decree of 28 July 1944 suspends the right to strike 
or lockout during the period of martial law which was proclaimed 
on 10 July 1944. 


According to the Decree, labour disputes which cannot be settled by direct 
agreement between the parties concerned or by conciliation must be submitted 
to arbitration. If an agreement cannot be abe Be on the choice of a single arbi- 
trator, an arbitration court, composed of three members, two representing the 

rties concerned and the third the Minister of Labour, Health and Social Wel- 
are, will be empowered to settle the dispute once and for all. A decision must be 
given within eight days, a time limit which may be extended only by the Minister 
of Labour. The provisions of the Act of 4 October 1920‘ concerning conciliation 
and arbitration remain in force for the settlement of labour disputes, provided 
they are not contrary to the provisions of the present Decree. 

In compensation for the loss of the right to strike, workers are given a number 
of safeguards to protect their right to employment and their conditions of work. 
Thus, employers are not allowed, except on the express authorisation of the 
Ministry of Labour or its representatives, to close down their undertakings or to 
reduce production if this reduction is likely to lead to the discharge of a fifth of 
the labour force employed. 

If an employer is authorised to close down the undertaking or to decrease 

roduction, he must pay his workers any compensation to which they are entitled 
fore dismissing them, and when work is resumed he must reinstate them in their 
former employment under conditions not inferior to those they had before dis- 
missal. An employer may not dismiss any member of the executive body of a 
trade union or any worker who has represented labour in negotiations with him or 
in conciliation or arbitration pr ings. Employers may not decrease wages, 
salaries, bonuses or any other remuneration, increase normal hours of work, 
reduce in any way the benefits awarded by virtue of social legislation or labour 
contracts, or lower the general level of conditions of employment. The compe- 
tent official of the Ministry of Labour, before authorising the closing down or 
reduction of the activities of an undertaking, must consult a representative of the 
management and a representative of the workers of the undertaking concerned. 

Measures for the protection of agricultural workers, farmers, and settlers are 
also included in the Decree. During the period of martial law, sentences for their 
eviction from their homes or the lands which they work are suspended. No new 
ae es may be instituted against them, and existing proceedings are 
suspended. 

Contraventions of the provisions of the Decree are punished by a fine of 20 to 
1,000 pesos.® 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 367. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 4, Oct. 1942, p. 452. 

3 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. II, No. 1, July 1944. 

*Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1920, Col. 1. 

% Communication to the I.L.O. 
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UNITED States LaBour-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
IN THE RECONVERSION PERIOD 


The Director-General of the War Production Drive of the 
United States War Production Board stated in September 1944 
that some 5,000 labour-management production committees’, 
which have proved their worth in increasing the quantity and im- 
proving the quality of war production, are now adapting their 
programmes to fit the needs of the reconversion period, during 
which they are expected to take a leading role in economic stabilisa- 
tion. 


Explaining that what had been experienced to date had been production ad- 
justment, and that termination or reduction of certain production contracts had 
7 coincided with step-ups in programmes elsewhere, the Director-General 
said: 


Production adjustments, however, present to the labour-management 
committee in a plant problems of: (1) maintaining morale and efficiency while 
one order is terminated and another takes its place; or (2) reduction of work- 
ing force in an orderly and just manner, and making labour available where it 
is more urgently needed; and (3) planning for the future, without any let-up in 
the production needed to finish the war. 


He added that the labour-management committees were keeping the workers 
informed about changes in production schedules and had given the collective 
bargaining machinery the facts to use in handling the changes in working hours 
and the application of seniority ratings. Although these latter problems were not 
the function of the labour-management committees, the assembling and analysis 
of the pertinent information was definitely within the production committees’ 
field of action.? 





EMPLOYMENT 


Post-War RE-EMPLOYMENT POoLICy IN THE UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIAL RECONVERSION LEGISLATION AND PLANNING 


The War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 was signed 
by the President of the United States on 3 October 1944. The Act 
is the culmination of Congressional efforts to provide an adequate 
legislative basis for dealing with problems of industrial demobilisa- 
tion and reconversion, many of which are already near at hand as 
the result of production cutbacks and programme changes conse- 
quent on the progress of the war. Immediately before its passage 
a report on Federal plans and policies with respect to these problems 
was published by the Director of War Mobilization. 


The War Mobilization and Reconversion Act. 


The Act which was finally passed by the Congress includes general principles 
to govern demobilisation and reconversion and outlines the administrative 
machinery which will be responsible for carrying out conversion policies. In 
signing the Act, the President said that it was quite satisfactory so far as it went 
but that it did not deal adequately with the human side of industrial demobilisa- 
tion.* For the same basic reason, organised labour has expressed its dissatisfaction 
with the Act as adopted. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943, pp. 69-70. 
? War Propucrion Boarp: Press Release, 10 Sept. 1944. 
3 New York Times, 4 Oct. 1944. 
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Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. The Act establishes an Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, to be headed by a Director. The Office will 
supervise the activities of the Office of Contract Settlement, the Surplus War 
Property Administration and the Surplus Property Policy Board, and the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration.'! The Director is reponsaets under 
the direction of the President, for making the plans needed to effect the transi- 
tion from war to peace, for guiding and co-ordinating the activities of Govern- 
ment agencies not under his direct supervision, for promoting the development of 
demobilisation and reconversion plans by all Government agencies, and for re- 
commending legislation to Congress on reconversion. He is authorised to deter- 
mine the need oe simplification of the existing executive structure and to study 
the relaxation or removal of emergency war controls. He is asked to institute a 
specific study of the functions of agencies working in the manpower field and to 
develop a programme for reorganising and consolidating these agencies to the 
fullest extent practicable. Finally, he is required to consult and co-operate with 
State and local Governments, industry, labour, agriculture, and other groups 
(national and local) concerning the problems of the transition from war to peace. 

An advisory board is to be established, consisting of twelve members to repre- 
sent the public interest, including three who have had experience in business 
management, three with labour experience, and three with agricultural experience. 
The board is responsible for advising the Director generally on legislation, policies, 
and procedures related to the questions under his control. 


Demobilisation and reconversion principles. The Act then lays down basic 
rinciples of demobilisation. It stipulates, first of all, that the War and Navy 
epartments shall not retain persons in the armed forces for the purpose of pre- 

venting unemployment or awaiting employment opportunities. 

Secondly, contracting agencies must terminate war production contracts 
whenever the supplies are no longer needed for the prosecution of the war; no 
contracts may be continued merely for the purpose of providing business and 
employment. 

Thirdly, the curtailment of war production must be synchronised with the 
expansion of other war or of non-war production. To this end, contracting agen- 
cies are required to report to the Director on current and anticipated curtailments 
of production or terminations of war contracts; the agencies controlling man- 
power, materials, or production are authorised to permit non-war production 
whenever this would not interfere with needed war production; and the Director 
is to determine policies for deciding on contract terminations, renewals, or cut- 
backs and for consultation with agencies, contractors, and war workers’ repre- 
sentatives with regard to the best alternative use of facilities and manpower 
released through war production curtailment. 

Fourthly, a number of principles are set forth designed to protect the interests 
of small plants during the reconversion period. 


Retraining and re-employment. The Act gives a legislative basis to the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration, previously established by Executive 
Order, and defines its functions. The Administration is primarily responsible for 
supervising and co-ordinating the activities of all executive agencies (except the 
Veterans’ Administration) dealing with retraining, re-employment, and voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation, and the Act does not authorise any agencies 
to assume or to be given additional activities. The Administration is required to 
consult the State and local agencies administering programmes in these fields and 
to co-ordinate their work with that of Federal agencies. So far as possible, the 
Administration must work through existing agencies; its chief purpose is to act as 
a co-ordinating piece of machinery. 


Unemployment insurance. The Act amends the Social Security Act to provide 
for establishment in the unemployment trust fund of a Federal unemployment 
account, from which money may be advanced to State unemployment funds to 
prevent exhaustion of the funds in case of heavy unemployment during reconver- 
a a of Federal funds may not be continued under this Act after 30 

une , 


Public works. In order to encourage advance provision for public works (not 
including oy the Federal Works Administrator is authorised to make loans 
or advances to State and local public agencies to aid in financing the cost of 
necessary investigations, surveys, plans, specifications and other work preliminary 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 503. 
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to actual construction. Funds made available for this purpose are to be appro- 
priated among the States, as to 90 per cent., according to the proportion which 
the State’s population bears to the total population of all the States, and as to the 
remaining 10 per cent., according to the discretion of the Administrator (provided 
that no State shall receive less than one half of 1 per cent. of the total funds appro- 
priated). No loan or advance may be made for individual projects which do not 
conform to an eves over-all State, local or regional plan. The making of 
loans or advances for these purposes does not commit the Administration to assist 
in the undertaking of any projects so planned.' 


The Report of the Director of War Mobilization. 

Federal plans and policies for industrial conversion and demobilisation during 
the period following the defeat of Germany were summarised in a report of the 
Director of War Mobilization to the President, issued in September 1944 (imme- 
diately before the passing of the Act described above).? Those parts of the pro- 
gramme with a particular bearing on the release and re-employment of workers 
are noted in the following paragraphs. 

Special emphasis is placed on inter-agency co-operation in the shifting of pro- 
duction facilities to meet changed requirements. Procedures have been developed 
whereby the procurement a alan detent the allocation of cutbacks among 
contractors and furnish the War Production Board with advance notice of large 
cutbacks and details of such matters as the facilities involved, the labour em- 
oe and its location and future requirements and capacities. Officers of the 

ar Manpower Commission participate on the War Production Board staff re- 
sponsible for giving clearance to cutback mes. The Commission is notified 
of changes and curtailments before final notification to contractors and is there- 
fore in a position to develop plans for the release and re-employment of the 
workers affected. 

The procedures used to meet current changes in war production are to be used, 
with necessary modifications, to plan the reallocation of resources after the defeat 
of Germany. It is estimated that the requirements for materiel and supplies will 
be cut by about 40 per cent. In deciding which contracts are to be continued, the 
over-riding factor will, of course, be that the contractors best qualified to do the 
job must given the work to do. Among qualified contractors, however, ‘‘due 
consideration”’ is to be given to cushioning the shock of unemployment in releasing 
plants and industries. 

In some industries and areas, employment will necessarily be reduced after 
the defeat of Germany; this will be particularly true where curtailment affects 
Government-owned war plants with no plans for civilian production. To meet 
this situation, a committee has been appointed (consisting of representatives of 
the War Production Board, the War Manpower Commission, the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and the Surplus War Property Administration) to determine whe- 
ther contractors plan to buy or lease the Government-owned plants, and, if not, 
to what use the plants could be put. The nce of a Manpower Commission 
representative on the committee will put the Commission in a position to make 
plans | the re-employment of workers in plants whose operations are to be ter- 
muinated. 

So far as the maintenance of wartime controls of employment is concerned, 
the report points out that: 

It is apparent that with the defeat of Germany the necessity for oy an 
manpower controls will largely cease. Hence, these controls will be abandon 
to facilitate the transfer of manpower from the curtailed any sone acne to 
civilian production. The services available through the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the United States Employment Service will continue. The pro- 
duction urgency and manpower priorities committees will also continue to 
function as at present although their functions will become advisory. 

However, a loss of manpower in war production below the needs to meet 
the schedules established for the war against Japan would necessitate a prompt 
restoration of controls. It is anticipated that the voluntary establishment of 
ceilings will correct such conditions locally, if the need arises.* 





1 78th Congress, Public Law 458. 

2 The Director of War Mobilization was aj pointed Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, following the ge of the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act. 

3 The Chairman of the Manpower Commission has specified that with the end of the war in 
~~ the employment stabilisation programme, the required hiring of male labour through 
+ a a Service, and the fixing of employment ceilings would cease (Press Release, 8 

pt. 19 5 
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The report urges that the States should liberalise their unemployment com- 
pensation programmes, and recommends a reduction of hours of work to 40 per 
week on the cessation of European hostilities. It also urges the construction of 
public works planned to relieve temporary unemployment situations, and states: 


It is not possible to exercise direct control over the time when expenditures 
will be made by local Governments. But the Federal Government can time its 
expenditures of Federal funds for road construction and work projects to 
relieve unemployment. 


In conclusion, the report urges the maintenance of high levels of income and 
employment: 


The fear of timid ple, it declares, may temporarily retard our return to 
full production and fun employment. But it will be only for a short time. 
Today America is stronger than ever before. We should make the maintenance 
of the present national income and high level of employment our goal—and 
achieve that goal.! 


DEMOBILISATION PLANS 


The United States War Department has issued a statement de- 
scribing preliminary plans for partial demobilisation of the Army 
after the defeat of Germany and prior to the defeat of Japan. The 
scheme includes an explanation of the factors which must govern 
the partial demobilisation and of the factors which will determine 
individual priority of release.” 


The plan is governed, in the first instance, by estimated requirements for the 
speediest possible defeat of Japan. These include vast transfers of men and sup- 
plies from the European to the Pacific area. Other Army units will be required to 
perform occupation duties in the European area. It is emphasised that no indi- 
vidual will be retained in the Army unless he is needed to carry out specific con- 
tinuing duties, but that no individual who is needed for these duties may expect 
to be released. Moreover, the availability of transport will limit the rate of demo- 
bilisation. War Department officials have warned that the rate of demobilisation 
will seem ‘‘painfully slow’’ in the beginning. 

Briefly, the plan calls for the assembly in the United States of men declared 
surplus to needs in each war theatre. Of these men, some will be declared essential 
and others non-essential to the new military needs. Those designated as non- 
essential will be released according to a system of priorities based on four factors, 
each man receiving an “adjusted service rating card”’, containing his rating on 
each priority factor. The factors governing priority of release, which were deter- 
mined on the basis of the results of interviews with thousands of men in the 
forces, are: (1) length of service; (2) length of overseas service; (3) receipt of com- 
bat awards; and (4) dependent children. The value of the point credits for each 
of these factors will be announced after the end of European hostilities. The 
total score will be used as a basis for selecting surplus men in all branches of the 
Army, no matter where the units may be located, and of those men who are sur- 
- those with the highest — credit scores will be returned to civilian life.* 

he process of selecting and returning men from the European theatre will be 


accompanied by a similar process in all theatres of war and —. the troops in 


the United States. Replacements will be provided, wherever possible, for men in 
active areas overseas whose priority credit scores would entitle them to release. 
No man who wishes to remain in the Army will be forced to withdraw so long as 
he can be usefully employed in the Army. 

Priority of release for members of the Women’s Army Corps will be deter- 
mined by the same general principles except that those women whose husbands 
have been released may be Reckamed immediately upon application. 

Men and women declared surplus and non-essential will be discharged through 
separation centres. Five such centres are now in operation; a total of 18, located 
in all parts of the United States, is contemplated.‘ 





1 PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATEs: Press Release, 9 Sept. 1944. 

2 The plan covers all branches of the Army, including the Army Air Force. 

? The War Department plan includes a number of examples to show how the scheme would 
operate and how the lus units from each combat area and the United States merge into sur- 
plus | which are reduced according to the general priority system. 

4 New York Times, 7 Sept. 1944. 
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APPRENTICESHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR WAR VETERANS 


Reconversion policy in the United States will include efforts to 
extend and revitalise apprenticeship, with special emphasis on 
widening apprenticeship opportunities for war veterans. The 
Apprentice Training Service of the Manpower Commission, working 
in co-operation with management and labour representatives, is 
mapping out a programme to give effect to this general policy. 


At a meeting of management and labour representatives called by the Appren- 
tice Training Service, it was considered that apprenticeship selection standards 
which have proved valuable for non-veterans should apply to veterans as well, 
except for age and, to some extent, physical requirements. The following general 
principles were agreed: 


(1) For the purpose of apprenticeship selection, the veteran's age should 
be considered the same as when he entered the armed forces. 

(2) Consideration should be given to veterans with physical disability 
to the extent that the veteran is able to do the work required in a given trade. 

(3) Credit should be given for previous training or applicable experience 
the veteran has had, based on practical tests. 

(4) Consideration should be given to the veteran’s maturity in deter- 
mining credits, since in the training of the veteran there does not usually exist 
oe problem of “‘maturing”’ the individual as well as developing craftsmanship 
ability. 

(5) If credit is allowed the veteran, upon entering employment as an 
apprentice he should be paid the wage rate applicable to the level for which 
he is qualified. 


It was urged that joint apprenticeship committees and employers should 
develop programmes for evaluating war or other previous experience of veterans, 
their physical{capabilities, and the weight to be given to general adaptability to 
apprentice training conditions. On the other hand, it was also agreed not to 
“oversell’’ apprenticeship to returning veterans in an effort to meet the current 
shortage of apprenticeship candidates. The selection of veterans for apprentice- 
ship should be based on careful interviewing by apprenticeship committees, after 
preliminary interviewing by officers of the Ragloyment Service and in some cases 
try-outs in vocational schools. 

Some 120 apprenticeable occupations are now on the approved list of the 
Apprentice Training Service.! 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED WORKERS 


As the result of co-operation between the War Manpower Com- 
mission and employers in the United States, a more rational pro- 
gramme for placing disabled workers in suitable employment has 
been introduced in a number of establishments. The programme 
grew out of efforts of the Manpower Commission and of industry 
to widen job opportunities for wounded war veterans. 


_ _ The selective placement programme for the employment of disabled workers 
is based primarily on job analysis. Under the system, jobs within industrial estab- 
lishments are analysed by management in relation to 27 activities which have 
been defined to cover the whole field of job requirements—for example, walking, 
handling, fingering, lifting, reaching, seeing, hearing, and so forth. Some 2,000 
employers in a number of different industries throughout the United States are 
analysing nearly 2,000,000 jobs with a view to measuring their as aes demands 
and relating them to the capacities of handicapped veterans. If the physical 
appraisal of a disabled person shows that he can meet the job uirements as 
analysed, then he is considered as fit as any able-bodied man for the job. “‘The 
system is radically different from the guess method used after the last war’’, the 





1 War MANPOWER COMMISSION: Press Release, 26 Sept. 1944. 
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Chairman of the Manpower Commission stated. ‘‘The key is: not what the veteran 
can’t do, but what he can do.” 

The programme was introduced to industry by means of employer institutes, 
consisting of groups of employers, representatives of personnel and medical de- 
partments of industrial establishments, and shop foremen. The institutes met in 
firms designated for training sessions, and those attending watched demonstra- 
tions of the matching of jobs with disabled workers. Courses in the selective 
placement of disabled workers were given, under the supervision of Manpower 
Commission occupational specialists, at a number of universities and technical 
colleges. Co-operation in introducing the programme has been given by a wide 
variety of community organisations—social agencies, business men’s organisa- 
tions, trade unions, the medical profession, churches, and so forth." 


DEMOBILISATION AND TRAINING PLANS FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED Forces IN GREAT BRITAIN 


REALLOCATION OF MANPOWER 


The Minister of Labour and National Service in Great Britain 
issued in September 1944 a White Paper giving an explanation of 
the Government’s plans for the “‘reallocation of manpower between 
the armed forces and civilian employment during any interim 
period between the defeat of Germany and the defeat of Japan’”’. 


During the interim period, the White Paper points out, the problem is one of 
reallocation of all the forces needed to bring total victory as soon as possible. In 
the necessary reallocation of manpower for this purpose, compulsory recruitment 
of men for the services will have to be continued in order to relieve men who have 
served for long periods; and control over industry and labour will also have to be 
maintained during the interim period. 

Though the exact size of the military forces needed to defeat Japan cannot 
now be accurately appraised, it is clear that considerable reallocation between 
these forces and industry can be expected, with the rate of reallocation differi 
as between the three services. The main principles governing redistribution wi 
be, first, that military requirements must override all other considerations, and 
second, that the arrangements for release must be such as will be readily under- 
stood and accepted as fair by the men in the forces and must not be too compli- 
cated for practical application. The Government considers that the release of 
individuals should be based primarily on age and length of war service, but that 
“limited provision” should be made for urgent reconstruction work required 
after the defeat of Germany. Thus, two separate methods of selecting men for 
release are included in the plan, which divides the men into two classes: class A 
will comprise those selected according to age and length of war service, and class B 
oe selected on account of their special qualifications for urgent reconstruction 
work. 

Men in class A will be released by groups based on a combination of age and 
length of war service, except that men of 50 years of age and over will be treated 
as a separate priority class to be released (if they wish) before other men. Release 
will begin as soon as practicable after the defeat of Germany, the process varyin 
from one service to another and in some cases from one branch, trade or rank o 
a service to another. The combination of age and length of whole-time service 
with the forces will be based on the formula that two months of service is equi- 
valent to one additional year of age.* 

The men in class B will be, first, those in occupational classes specified by the 
Minister of Labour as required for urgent reconstruction employments—mainly 
those required to supplement the labour force available for building the houses 
needed by returning members of the forces—and second, a limited number of 
individual specialists, for whose release application may be made through Govern- 
ment departments. The number of men in class B will be small. It will be deter- 
mined in the light of immediate reconstruction requirements and the extent to 





1 War MANPOWER ComMISSION: Press Release, 13 Sept. 1944. 
? On this basis, ¢.g., a man of 22 with four years of war service would be in the same release group 


asa man of 40 with one year of service. 
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which these requirements may be met by releases in class A and by transfer from 
munitions and other work at home. In selecting men from a particular occupa- 
tional group in class B, priority will be based, so far as possible, on the principle 
of age and length of war service. 
number of distinctions in the treatment of men in the two classes are speci- 

fied. Men in class A will receive eight weeks’ leave with pay and allowances, and 
a further period of leave and payments for —— service (assessed according toa 
method included in an appendix to the White Paper). The pay and leave will be 
granted irrespective of whether or not the recipients have found employment. 
After the leave is over, the men will be placed in a special reserve class, which 
may be called on only in extreme emergency. They may exercise their reinstate- 
ment rights or, if they have no jobs to which to return, the employment exchanges 
will help them to find suitable employment and not regard them as subject to 
direction during the period they are receiving service payments. Men in class B 
will get three weeks’ oe with pay and allowances and will then be placed in the 
reserve. They will be directed to reconstruction employments and, as a conse- 
quence of direction, their reinstatement rights will be preserved. If they discon- 
tinue their reconstruction employment, they will be liable to individual recall to 
the forces. Men in class B will not be released from the forces against their will 
and may await their turn as class A men; but once a man has been released under 
class B, he is no longer eligible to apply for inclusion in class A. 

The arrangements for men will also apply to women, except that married 
women will have priority over all others, if they so desire. 

Release from the forces on compassionate grounds may be made in accor- 
dance with existing arrangements. 

Finally, the White Paper includes notice of the Government's intention to 
introduce a separate scheme of war gratuities by way of reward for military 
service. 


EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


In July 1944, the Government announced preliminary plans for 
the vocational training and general education of members of the 
Army before their release from the service. The Government had 
previously announced a further education scheme? and an industrial 
training scheme* for members of the forces after demobilisation, 
and the new plans supplement these schemes by providing facilities 
for education and training inside the Army after the defeat of Ger- 
many but prior to demobilisation. 


It is planned that each week officers, other ranks, and auxiliaries will be able 
to participate in some form of education for a definite number of hours in working 
or training time. However, when the war in Europe is ended, the requirements 
of the war in the Far East will have to be given first consideration; until! the mi- 
litary situation is much clearer, the plans for education and training prior to 
demobilisation cannot be completed. The Army Council has given authority for 
active preparations to be started and has arranged for effective co-operation 
with the other services, the Ministry of Labour and National Service, the Board 
of Education, and the Scottish Department of Education. 

gai the Government's plans in the Hous. of Commons, the Secretary 
for War made the following statement: 


The background to the whole scheme is that the officer, soldier and auxil- 
iary should leave the Army with increased understanding of those problems of 
= aad of which every member of a vital democracy should have know- 

ge. 

The educational provision is being planned, with expert advice made 
available by the Board of Education, to include the eget possible degree of 
variety and a large measure of practical work. e courses and practical 





1 Re-Allocation of Man-Power between the Armed Forces and Civilian Employment during any 
Interim Period between the Defeat of Germany and the Defeat of Japan. Cmd. 6548 (London, H.M. 
Station Office, it. 1944). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 6, June 1943, p. 777. 

3 Idem, Vol. L, No. 1, July 1944, p. 95. 
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occupations provided will in the main be general, but the subjects and acti- 
vities more directly connected with vocations and trades will find a place, as 
well as those relating to life in society generally. 

Plans to provide, on a selective basis and under special conditions, a rela- 
tively small number of courses in preparation for professional and trade qua- 
lifications are being worked out, but the extent and nature of this provision 
will necessarily depend upon the circumstances that exist at the time, and upon 
the precise arrangements that are made for the education and training of men 
and women on their release from the Army. All such arrangements for direct 
vocational preparation will be concerted in all appropriate cases in full con- 
sultation with the Ministry of Labour and National Service. . . 

The desire for full information about employment conditions, facilities for 
education and training and vocational guidance has not been overlooked.' 


RESETTLEMENT ASSISTANCE 


The British Government has decided to establish a special 
service, the Resettlement Advice Service, under the control of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, to advise men and 
women released from the forces or other types of war service in 
regard to their resettlement in civil life. 


Resettlement advice offices are to be set up in every town in which there is an 
employment exchange, as an extension of the existing services rendered by the 
exchanges. The offices will give advice and information to all persons released 
from the armed forces or from other forms of war service and will help them in 
every way to deal with their re-employment problems. “By providing these 
centres, at which such persons may seek assistance whatever their requirements 
may be’’, the Minister of Labour stated, “‘we intend not only to help them to 
solve their difficulties but also to save them avoidable journeys and enquiries. 
The work of these offices will be dovetailed with that of my outside welfare officers 
and will be co-ordinated with that of the voluntary organisations.’’? 


MANPOWER CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Minister of Labour and National Service of Great Britain, 
in the light of experience gained in administering the Essential Work 
(General Provisions) (No. 2) Order of 1942°, has issued an amending 
Order, which came into force on 24 July 1944, to improve the 
method of dealing with cases of persons dismissed from employment 
on the ground of serious misconduct. 


The new Order corrects an anomaly in the earlier Order, which made it possi- 
ble for a worker to lose his right to the guaranteed wage in cases where his dis- 
missal was found not to be justified by the local appeal board but, for practical 
purposes, his reinstatement was not directed. Under the new provision, in a case 
where the local appeal board has found that dismissal was not justified on grounds 
of serious misconduct but reinstatement is nevertheless not directed, the worker 
maintains the right to guaranteed wages under the Order, for the period from the 
date of dismissal to the date on which the final decision was communicated to the 
parties concerned. 

The new Order makes in addition two technical amendments. The first con- 
cerns the calculation of the net guaranteed wage payable to a worker who has 
won an appeal and who has been in other employment since he was dismissed for 
serious misconduct. The second provides that members of the armed forces or 
voluntary aid detachments, and women of certain specified classes, when working 
in a scheduled undertaking will not come under the Order if, when so working, 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 25 July 1944, cols. 570-572. ° 

2 Idem, 29 June 1944, col. 770; Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1944. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2 Aug. 1942, p. 191; I.L.O.: Legislative 
Series, 1942, G.B.3. 
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they are at the same time in receipt of pay as members of the armed forces or as 
belonging to the specified classes.! 


REHABILITATION OF Ex-SERVICE MEN AND WOMEN IN CANADA 
War SERVICE GRATUITIES AND RE-ESTABLISHMENT CREDITS 


A Canadian Act of 15 August 1944 provides for the payment 
of war service gratuities, based on length, sphere, and terms of 
service, and of re-establishment credits for specified purposes to 
those men and women, retired or discharged from the naval, 
military, or air forces raised in Canada, who enlisted or were 
obligated to serve without territorial limitation or who were on 
active service in the Aleutian Islands. The Act, which will be 
administered under the Department of Pensions and National 
Health or the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, will come into 
force on 1 January 1945 or such earlier date as may be fixed by 
proclamation. 


A gratuity is payable at a flat rate of $7.50 in respect of every thirty days’ 
service performed in the Western Hemisphere, and at $15.00 for every thirty days 
of service overseas (which includes service in the Aleutian Islands), with a supple- 
ment computed on the basis of seven days’ pay and allowances for each six months 
of overseas service. Under certain conditions these grants will be made to or on 
behalf of the dependants of a member of the forces who died either on service or 
after retirement or discharge but before receiving the whole or part of the gra- 
tuity. Payment is made in monthly instalments not exceeding the amount of pay 
and allowances for the month preceding discharge. The gratuity is in addition to 
rehabilitation grants and clothing allowance. 

Further, a re-establishment credit equal in amount to the total flat-rate 
gratuity due is available in a lump sum within a period of ten years for certain 

urposes, for example, the acquisition of a home, either under the National 

ousing Act, 1944, or under other specified conditions, the purchase of a business, 
or the payment of premiums under any insurance scheme established by the 
Government of Canada, provided that the applicant has not elected to take 
training benefits granted out of — moneys (described below) or benefits under 
the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. If he has already taken such benefits in an amount 
less than the re-establishment credit to which he would have been entitled, the 
difference may be made available to him under the new Act. Similarly, a veteran 
who has received a re-establishment credit will be eligible for training benefits 
and Veterans’ Land Act benefits, subject to a compensating adjustment equal to 
the re-establishment credit. 

A Canadian who has served with British Commonwealth forces other than 
those raised in Canada and who resumes residence in Canada is entitled under the 
new Act to a war service gratuity and re-establishment credit less the amount of 
any similar benefit which he has received or to which he is entitled from another 
Government in respect of his service. 

The gratuities payable and credits available under the Act are not subject to 
taxation or attachment.? 

It has been calculated, on the assumption that the armed forces remain at 
their present strength until 31 March 1945, that the gratuities payable under the 
Act will amount to over $400 million and the re-establishment credits to some 
$350 million, less offsets in anes of those veterans who take up credits under 
other schemes. These sums will be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund.? 


TRAINING GRANTS AND OTHER BENEFITS 


The Canadian Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order of 1941, 
as subsequently amended‘, was revoked, and a redrafted Order 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders 1944, No. 815 (cf. Legislative Series, 1944, G.B.4.). 
2 War Service Grants Act, 1944. 
3 House of Commons Debates, Vol. LX XXII, No. 120, p. 6345. 
4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, pp. 190-191; Vol. XLVIII, 
No. 1, July 1943, p. 89. 
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consolidating the amendments substituted, under Order in Council 
P.C. 5210 of 13 July 1944. As the regulations now stand, the 
payment of the following training, educational, and special grants 
and out-of-work benefits to ex-service men and women may be 
authorised by the Department of Pensions and National Health. 


Out-of-Work Benefits. 

A person discharged from the armed forces will be paid an out-of-work benefit 
after the ninth day of unemployment if he is available for work but unable to ob- 
tain suitable employment. The total period of payment is limited to the period 
of service and may in no case exceed 52 weeks. If a credit has been made to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund on behalf of the service man in respect of his 
length of service with the armed forces, the period for which the out-of-work 
benefit is payable is reduced by one fifth of the period for which the credit was 
made. The benefit is not payable if the applicant is at the same time in receipt of 
a rehabilitation grant or of a grant under the present Order, nor is it payable 
beyond 18 months after his discharge, exclusive of periods of temporary incapa- 
city. An applicant may be disqualified for benefit in circumstances defined in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act with reference to the disqualification of a claimant 
through loss of work due to a labour dispute or through neglect to avail himself of 
an opportunity to work. 

The rates of out-of-work benefit are $50 a month for a single person and $70 
for a person with a wife or dependent husband, plus monthly allowances of $12 
for each of the first two children, $10 for a third, and $8 each for a fourth, fifth, 
and sixth child, subject, at the discretion of the Department, to reduction by the 
amount of any other income of the discharged person. The rate of benefit pay- 
able to an ex-service woman must not exceed her rate of pay at the time of her 
discharge. 


Unemployment insurance. A discharged person who completes fifteen weeks in 
insurable employment under the Unemployment Insurance Act within a period 
of twelve months is deemed to have received unemployment insurance benefit for 
any period prior to the commencement of such employment in respect of which he 
received out-of-work benefit, but not, as previously stipulated, for a period during 
which he received any other grant. The period for which he is so deemed to have 
received insurance benefit must not exceed 3/5 of the length of his service after 
30 June 1941. He is also deemed to have been in insurable employment imme- 
diately prior to the commencement of out-of-work benefit for a period equal to 
the length of service with the armed forces after 30 June 1941. The Order makes 

rovision for the reimbursement of the Unemployment Insurance Fund out of the 
War Appropriation of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, or other moneys appro- 
priated for the purpose, in respect of the contributions on behalf of such discharged 
persons for the period of their service. 


Educational Grants. 


Vocational and technical training. Grants are provided for persons undergoing 
approved vocational and technical training, and the fees for such training may 
also be paid. In the case of non-pensioners the period of payment may not exceed 
the length of service, and application must be made within a specified time. Such 
limitations may be waived in respect of pensioners. The amount payable is subject 
to reduction in respect of the applicant’s other income, the maximum to which a 
non-pensioner is entitled being $60 a month if single, $80 a month if there is also a 
wife or dependent husband. Pensioners receive an amount varying with their 
percentage of pensionable disability. When the latter is 5 per cent., the maximum 

rant plus pension amounts to $61.50 a month for a single pensioner and to 
$81.50 if there is a wife or dependent husband, while in the case of 100 per cent. 
disability the rates are $105 and $130 respectively. In both cases provision is 
made for maximum monthly allowances for children, ranging from $12 to $58 
according to the number of children, for necessary travelling expenses, and, in the 
case of a person with dependants who must attend courses away from home, for 
the payment of a living allowance of $5 a week. 


University education. Allowances at the rate set for vocational training grants 
may be paid to persons who resume or commence undergraduate or post-graduate 
university courses within a specified period after discharge, provided the standard 
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of progress is satisfactory. Only if a student's attainments in his course are out- 
standing may the grant be continued beyond the period of his service. The pay- 
ment of tuition and other costs of the course may also be authorised by the De- 
partment. 
Correspondence courses. Provision is made for the payment of fees for corres- 
ndence courses for discharged persons undergoing hospital treatment, as well as 
or those in employment, provided that in the latter case the course is considered 
necessary to the successful rehabilitation of the discharged person and is directly 
related to the occupation in which he is en . Payment of such fees for an 
ex-service man or woman who is undergoing hospital treatment does not preclude 
or diminish any other benefit or grant under the Order. The payment is not 
limited in time, but in the case of an employed person the total amount must not 
exceed the vocational and technical training grant for which he would be eligible. 


Other Grants. 

At the discretion of the Department grants at the rate of out-of-work benefit 
are payable to a discharged person engaged in agricultural or other enterprise on 
his own account who is awaiting returns from it, and also to persons temporarily 
incapacitated, provided in both cases that the applicant is not at the same time 
entitled to a rehabilitation grant. These special grants will not be paid for a period 
longer than that of service, or for more than 52 weeks. Application must be made 
within twelve months after the cessation of hostilities or such earlier date as may 
be fixed by the Governor in Council, or twelve months after discharge, and the 
ee incapacity grant will not be continued beyond eighteen months after 
discharge. 


APPRENTICESHIP LEGISLATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


An Act, repealing the Apprenticeship Act of 1922 as amended, 
to regulate the training and employment of apprentices and minors 
in certain trades in the Union of South Africa received assent on 
30 May 1944; a summary of its principal provisions follows. 


Administrative Machinery. 


In order to advise the Minister of Labour in regard to the soghantion of the 
Act, a National pe atone om Board is to be set up. The Board will consist of 
the Minister of Labour and ten other members appointed by the Minister, includ- 
ing the Secretary for Labour, the registrar of apprenti ip, two nominees of 
the Minister of Education, two persons to represent the interests of prospective 
apprentices in or from rural areas, two persons appointed for their special know- 

ge of matters relating to apprenticeship, and one representative each of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations. 

The Minister of Labour is to appoint a registrar of apprenticeship to carry out 
the provisions of the new Act and to exercise the general functions previously 
Penge gS the inspector of apprenticeship appointed under the Apprenticeship 

ct o ° 

Apprenticeship committees may be set up by the Minister of Labour in respect 
of any industry and area.? Each committee will consist of not less than five mem- 
bers, with the chairman appointed by the Minister of Labour and the other mem- 
bers appointed in equal numbers by the employers’ organisation and the trade 
union which are representative of employers or workers in the industry and area 
where the committee has been established. Within its area of jurisdiction, an 
apprenticeship committee is required to investigate and make recommendations 
to the Minister of Labour and the registrar of apprenticeship upon matters falling 
within their respective powers sai Geatlone to investigate any dispute arising out 
of the contract of apprenticeship referred to it by one of the parties to the contract, 
by the registrar of apprenticeship, or by an inspector, and to try to settle the dis- 
pute; to furnish statistics or other information required by the ~ gd of appren- 
ticeship; and to perform any other duties which may be asked of it.* 

1 Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1944, Vol. III, No. 3, 24 July 1944, pp. 113-121. 

2 The Act does not, however, apply to employment or training in farming or agricultural 
work or in domestic work in private homes. 

+ If the Minister or registrar decides any question in a manner that conflicts with the advice 
of the committee, which he is required to consult, he must, as a rule, wait not less than 21 days 
and consider any representation submitted to him within this period by the committee or by a 
trade union or employers’ organisation affected. 
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The Minister may also appoint inspectors under the Act for carrying out in- 
vestigations and inspections to ensure compliance with its provisions. 


Designation of Trades for Apprenticeship Purposes. 


The Minister of Labour may designate any trade within an industry as a trade 
to which the Apprenticeship Act will apply and specify the area of application. 
The area may be either the total area of jurisdiction of any ms Oem A com- 
mittee or a specified part of that area. He may define the trade by reference to 
the work performed in it, the operations of which it is composed, or the type or 
class of premises upon which the work or operations are performed. In designating 
trades for purposes of apprenticeship, the Minister of Labour is required to 
consult the apprenticeship committee concerned. 


Determination of Conditions of Apprenticeship. 

The Minister of Labour, in consultation with the committee concerned, may 
also prescribe the qualifications (including the minimum age, which may not be 
lower than 15 years, and education) required for apprenticeship; the period of 
apprenticeship and the circumstances in which variations may be allowed; the 
rates of remuneration and permissible variations in these rates (provided that no 
rate may be based upon the quantity of work done); the part-time classes which 
apprentices are required to attend inside or outside their working hours'; the 
nature and number of correspondence courses to be followed instead of or in addi- 
tion to t-time classes; the full-time technical training courses which may be 
required ; the practical training to be provided by employers; the proficiency tests 
or examinations which must be taken by apprentices; the circumstances in which 
employers must pay fees in respect of prescribed classes or courses; the maximum 
number of ordinary working hours and overtime for apprentices; and holidays 
and various other conditions of employment. 

Moreover, the Minister may also prescribe the minimum and maximum num- 
ber of apprentices to be ameneres in the industry or trade concerned or by any 
employer, or may designate the authority by whom and the methodsor principles by 
which any such number must be determined. He may also determine the number 
or proportion of apprentices to be employed in the industry or trade concerned, or 
by any employer, to whom, prior to their employment as apprentices, there shall 
have been issued a certificate of satisfactory completion of a specified preparatory 
course of training. 


Restrictions on the Employment of Minors. 


On the recommendation of the Apprenticeship Board, and after consultation 
with the committee concerned, the Minister may prescribe that no person shall, 
without the written consent of the registrar of apprenticeship, take into his em- 
ployment otherwise than as an apprentice in a specified trade and area any minor 
other than a minor who has pote te the prescribed period of apprenticeship in 
that trade and area. This consent may be refused, after consultation with the ap- 
prenticeship committee, if the registrar believes that it would not be in the interests 
of the minor to be so employed; and the registrar may, in granting consent, 
impose such conditions relating to the employment of the minor as he thinks fit. 
If the employment of any minor, other than an apprentice, is terminated, the 
employer must notify the apprenticeship committee concerned of this fact with- 
in seven days after the employment relationship has come toan end. Employers 
must also notify the secretary of the apprenticeship committee concerned of any 
minors in their employment in the trade and area to which the Apprenticeship 
Act has been applied, and furnish such information as may be requested in regard 
to their employment. 

Whenever a trade has been designated by the Minister of Labour for purposes 
of apprenticeship, no person in the trade and area concerned may keep a minor 
in his employment for any aggregate period of more than four months (in some 
cases six months) unless a contract of apprenticeship has been entered into under 
the Act or the registrar has refused to register a contract of apprenticeship. If the 
minor is already employed under a contract, the employer must lodge the con- 
tract with the registrar. If a minor has been employed without a written contract 





1 The Act stipulates that if attendance at part-time classes is prescribed, not less than 4 and 
not more than 8 such hours per week, of which not less than half must fal] within ordinary working 
hours, during not Jess than two years, shall be prescribed. 
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of apprenticeship in a designated trade continuously for not less than twelve 
oallie prior to the application of the Act to that trade, and within two months 
enters into a contract in accordance with the Act, the contract must also be lod 
with and registered by the registrar of apprenticeship, and the period during 
which the minor was employed without a written contract of apprenticeship, or 
any part thereof, may be reckoned as part of the period of apprenticeship pre- 
scribed under the Act. 


Qualifications for Entering Apprenticeship. 


In order to enter into an apprenticeship contract, a candidate must have 
obtained a certificate of physical fitness in a prescribed form, be at least 15 years 
of age, and not be required by law to attend any school. If the prospective appren- 
tice is a minor, he must be assisted by his guardian; and if he is not a minor, he 
may not bind himself by an apprenticeship contract except with the consent of 
the registrar of apprenticeship, who must consult the apprenticeship committee 
concerned. 


Registration of Contracts of Apprenticeship. 


No contract of forse is binding unless it is in writing and has been 
signed by or on behalf of the employer and by the apprentice (and in the case of 
a minor & his guardian) and unless it has been registered by the registrar. The 
contract must be lodged with the registrar within one month after it has been 
made. The registrar may, in addition to other grounds on which he may lawfully 
do so, refuse to register any contract if the apprenticeship committee has reported 
that it is not in the interests of the prospective apprentice to register the contract. 
In coming to a decision, the registrar may take into consideration the prospects of 
obtaining employment in the industry concerned at the expiry of the contract. 


Training of Apprentices. 


If any apprentice is not receiving adequate training in the opinion of the 
registrar, the latter may, after consulting the committee concerned, order the 
employer to take the action considered necessary to ensure that the a ntice 
will receive adequate training. Any such order may specify the classes of work on 
which the apprentice is to be trained and the periods of training, the conditions 
relating to supervision, the method or place of work, and any other matters or 
conditions relating to the training of the apprentice. 


Loan of Apprentices and Transfer of Contracts. 


If the employer of any apprentice is unable, for reasons beyond his control, to 
provide the a with work or training during the whole of his ordinary 
working hours, he may, with the permission of the a pat game committee, author- 
ise the apprentice’s employment for specified times and subject to specified con- 
ditions for less than the ordinary working hours. Moreover, after consultation 
with the committee, the registrar of apprenticeship may authorise the loan of the 
services of an apprentice to another employer if he considers that this is in the 
interests of the apprentice concerned. No such loan releases the employer from 
any obligations under his contract of apprenticeship. With the consent of the 
registrar, who must consult the committee concerned, a contract of apprentice- 
ship may be transferred to another employer; the fo mpd may refuse to sanction 
any transfer which would not be in the interests of apprentice. 


Appeals. 

Appeals by the emplousr or apprentice may be made to the Minister of Labour; 
the latter, after consultation with the Board and the committee concerned, has the 
power of final decision, subject to any usual power of review by any court. 


Miscellaneous Provisions. 


The Act also includes provisions specifying the records which must be kept by 
employers, penalties for violation, restrictions on private training schools and 
institutions, and a number of other matters of procedure and chubebareten, 
Regulations will be made to specify in detail the procedures to be followed to 
carry out the Act, both in general and in particular industries, trades, and areas." 


1 Act No. 37, 1944 (Government Gazette Extraordinary, No. 3353, 8 June 1944). 
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APPRENTICESHIP AND EMPLOYMENT OF YOUNG PERSONS IN 
ARGENTINA 


An Argentine Decree, No. 14538 of 3 June 1944, introduced 
regulations concerning apprenticeship and amended the provisions 
in force relating to the employment of young persons. 


The preamble to the Decree states that the systematic organisation of appren- 
ticeship has become necessary owing to the increased industrial development of 
the country and that the measures adopted in this respect should also be applied 
to the agricultural population, thereby helping to raise its economic and social 
level and so to stop the growing rural exodus. 


General Principles. 


The first section of the Decree establishes the principle of State supervision 
and control of the employment and apprenticeship of young persons between the 
ages of 14 and 18 years. 

The Lape system adopted includes both Government measures and 
duties placed on employers. An apprentice is defined as a young worker taking 
apprenticeship courses authorised by the Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare 
and supplementing his work. For admission to apprenticeship preference is given 
to young persons who have finished their elementary education. Apprenticeship 
is defined as any form of employment which gives the person concerned effective 
training for an occupation. The work done must be graduated according to the 
devel pment of the technical processes in the occupation and the apprentice’s 
age and strength. The training comprises theoretical as well as practical instruc- 
tion, including the subjects needed for the cultural, moral, and civic development 
of the young person. Apprenticeship courses may cover the whole of an occupa- 
tion or some of its aspects only, and may also provide a training in handicrafts. 


Organisation of Apprenticeship. 


Industrial undertakings, unless they are covered by the exceptions allowed in 
the Decree or in the Act of 30 September 1924 regulating the employment of 
women and young persons!, are required to employ a specified number of young 

rsons, ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. of the number of their skilled workers. 

oung persons of 14 to 16 years must not, normally, be employed for more than 
four hours daily, and apprenticeship courses or schools must be organised for 
them either by the undertaking where they work or by groups of undertakings 
together. The plans of the courses provided must be submitted for approval to 
the National Apprenticeship Committee, one of the new bodies set up under the 
Decree. Schools coment with workshops will be set up by the Secretariat of 
Labour and Social Welfare for those who do not attend such courses or to supple- 
ment the courses. 

Apprentices of 16 to 18 years must attend continuation courses of one to three 
‘years, organised by the General Directorate for the Apprenticeship and Employ- 
ment of Young Persons, another body set up under this Decree. The courses are 
to be held outside working hours and will take 10 hours a week, being held, if 
possible, in the factory or workshop itself. The Decree also provides for the 
organisation of courses for adult workers who wish to continue their general educa- 
tion or technical training. Lastly, the Secretariat of Labour may organise pre- 
apprenticeship courses for elementary school children, and will set up “workshop 
schools” and “‘colony schools” for maladjusted or deficient children, orphans, and 
deserted children. 

With a view to the organisation of apprenticeship courses and schools in the 
different provinces, the Secretariat cf Labour is to investigate the needs of local 
industries and the conditions of work and production in each area. 


Authorities Set up by the Decree. 


The Decree sets up a General Directorate for the Apprenticeship and Em- 
ployment of Young Persons under the Secretariat of Labour, to direct and super- 
vise the different services established under the Decree. A Psycho-technical and 
Vocational Guidance Institute, with branches in the different cities, is attached to 
the Directorate, and is required, among other things, to supplement the medical 


1 Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1924, Arg. 1. 
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examination of young workers by a psycho-technical examination and to study 
the physical and psychological qualities needed for work in different trades. The 
Decree also establishes an employment exchange for apprentices who have com- 
pleted their technical training. e technical departments of the different minis- 
tries and autonomous institutions and the undertakings holding concessions for 
public works are required to apply to the exchange for their skilled labour. 

The Decree provides, in addition, for the setting up of an advisory body, the 
National Apprenticeship Committee, attached to the Secretariat of Labour, to 
study measures for the development and improvement of the system of apprentice- 
ship and the conditions of employment of young persons and to submit them to 
the Secretariat. For example, the Committee is to consider the apn of intro- 
ducing contracts of if nena 4 defining the duties of employers and appren- 
tices respectively. e Secretary of Labour will be the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and its members will comprise representatives of the different departments 
concerned and of employers’ and workers’ erppenenene. A registry service is also 
to — opened in the etariat of Labour where all young workers will be regis- 
tered. 


Financial Resources. 


A special Fund for the Apprenticeship and Employment of Young Persons will 
finance the services provided under the and will be administered directly 
by the Secretariat of Labour. Its moneys will be drawn from annual appropria- 
tions in the national budget (300,000 pesos will be paid to the Secretariat of 
Labour for the current year); donations and legacies; income from fines imposed 
on persons contravening the provisions of the ; and the proceeds of a tax 
paid by industrial undertakings employing more than five workers who are not 
members of the family of the employer, at the rate of 1 per cent. of the wages 
paid (reduced to 0.20 per cent. for undertakings organising or supporting appren- 
ticeship courses approved by the Secretariat). The Secretariat may make grants 
for courses started by private individuals, undertakings, or organisations, in pro- 
nee to the number cf apprentices who attend them, or on any other basis. 

he apprenticeship tax is also imposed on State, provincial, and municipal fac- 
tories or workshops, as well as on those of the autonomous institutions. 


Conditions of Employment of Young Persons. 


The Secretariat of Labour in collaboration with the National Department of 
Public Health will take steps for the medical examination of all young persons who 
apply for a work permit and this medical examination must be repeated perio- 
dically. The results of the examination, in which account must also be taken of the 
nature of the work and the hygiene and safety of the workplace, will determine 
the gas of the permit and its continued validity. 

ther otter regulate the hours of work of apprentices and minors. Young 
persons of 14 to 16 years must not work more than 4 hours a day or 24 hours a 
week; the other hours of the day must be set aside for vocational training and 
elementary education if that has not been completed. As regards young persons 
of 16 to 18 years, the 8-hour working day and the 48-hour week will be allowed 
only under conditions laid down by the competent authorities. A shorter workin 
day will be required in industries likely to injure their health, and a list of su 
— will be drawn up. Night work for young persons under 18 years is pro- 

ibited. 

The Secretariat of Labour and Social Welfare has power to draw up wage 
scales for young persons, ranging from a specified minimum rate to the full rate of 
remuneration of adult workers. 


Various Provisions. 


All Peay persons covered by the Decree will be given by the General Direc- 
torate for Apprenticeship, without cost, a work book which they must present 
when applying for employment.' 


According to a Decree of 1 August 1944, the provisions described above with 
regard to the obligations of employers and the conditions of employment of young 
persons will become effective 60 days after the regulations for the administration 
of the new measure are approved.? 








1 Boletin Oficial, 13 July 1944. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES 


The Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees held its Fourth 
Plenary Session in London on 15 and 16 August 1944. This session 
was the first since the reorganisation of the Committee in August 
1943. 


The meeting was attended by representatives of the 37 member nations and 

wbservers from the International Labour Office, the International Red Cross 

mmittee, the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force 
(S.H.A.E.F.), the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, and 
the War Refugee Board of the United States. Mr. S. M. Bruce, High Commission- 
er for Australia in London, was elected chairman of the session. 

The agenda of the meeting, which dealt mainly with organisational problems, 
included consideration of the Director's Report on the work of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee, the draft Rules for the Constitution and Procedure of the 
Committee, resolutions concerning co-operation with governmental and non- 
_ Liayreonmng organisations, and a memorandum on travel documents for state- 
ess persons. 


The Director's Report. 


Sir Herbert Emerson, Director of the Intergovernmental Committee, pre- 
sented a report describing the work on the Committee since its reorganisation. 


Mandate of the Committee. Recalling the history of the Committee and of its 
reorganisation in 1943, the report points out that although the revised mandate 
of the Committee is very comprehensive, including as it does the vast majority of 
the millions of persons who have been displaced from their homes as a result of 
events in Europe, the actual responsibilities of the Committee have been very 
greatly lh aaa gD acceptance of the principle that, while placing its services at 
the disposal of any member Government, the Intergovernmental Committee will 
not include the nationals of any Government within its practical activities except 
in consultation and agreement with that Government. Furthermore, it is expected 
that the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the military 
authorities, and the various voluntary organisations will also undertake many 
functions connected with physical relief and repatriation which might otherwise 
have had to be undertaken by the Intergovernmental Committee. It may be 
hoped that comparatively soon after the end of hostilities the great majority of the 
persons now displaced from their homes will have been repatriated, so that the 
practical task of the Intergovernmental Committee will be largely confined to 
those unfortunate persons who for one reason or another are unable to return to 
their own homes. is will involve the protection of their interests and in partic- 
ular the finding of new homes and new citizenship for them, and it is in this sphere 
that there will be special need for international effort and collaboration. It is thus 
clear, says the report, that although the responsibilities of the Committee will 

ow less with the restoration of peace, the ultimate task will be difficult and is 
ikely to extend over a considerable period. 


- of organisation. Before the reorganisation no funds were available to 
the Committee for assisting refugees or for other operational expenses, but under 
the new arrangements the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States have undertaken, subject to their ovens approval of particular projects, 
to underwrite operational expenditure, while provision is made for other Govern- 
ments to contribute on a voluntary basis. Administrative expenses are to be 
shared by all the member Governments, and the Executive Committee has agreed 
on a classification of expenditure enabling the contributions of the various 
Governments to be fixed. 

Summing up the scheme of reorganisation, the report says that it has very 
greatly extended the mandate so as to increase the number and categories of per- 
sons who may come within the activities of the Committee; it has enla the 
activities in which the Committee may participate so as to deal effectively with 
the problem; it makes provision for supplying the necessary resources; and by 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 97. 
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calerging the Committee it has greetly enhanced its ability to deal successfully 
with problems which depend for solution on international endeavour and co- 
operation. 

The Executive Committee has also expanded its staff and considered the form 
of organisation which the Intergovernmental Committee will require in various 
countries. It reached the conclusion that the Committee will be unable to dis- 
charge its responsibilities unless it has accredited representatives in the various 
countries where there is a iderable number of persons ing within its 
mandate. It is therefore contemplated that the functions of the mittee in a 

icular country will be carried out by a representative responsible to the 
irector, and through him to the Executive Committee, in agreement with the 
Government concerned. The representative should be a person acceptable to the 
Government, and of sufficient standing and experience to be given access to the 
Government departments and authorities concerned, and he should therefore 
ordinarily be a national of the country. The broad duties of the representative 
would be to promote the interests of ms coming within the mandate in 
accordance with the general poicies of the Committee, to give assistance to the 
Government in all matters relating to such persons, and where temporary asylum 
only had been given to them, to do his utmost to secure permanent homes for 
them. He would also be required to co-operate with other governmental organ- 
isations working in related fields and to co-ordinate and assist the humanitarian 
activities of voluntary bodies concerned with refugees. It might be desirable to 
have representatives not only in countries of temporary asylum, but elsewhere, 
for instance in some countries of reception. A representative has already been 
appointed in Washington and two others in Italy and Algiers respectively; the 
appointment of a representative in Cairo has also been approved. 


Co-operation with other organisations. The report describes the continued co- 
operation of the Intergovernmental Committee with the International Labour 
Office, stating that this co-operation has been strengthened since the reorganisa- 
tion of the Intergovernmental Committee by more regular contacts with the 
re ntative of the International Labour Office in London and the Director's 
office, and by consultations between the I.L.O. migration experts and the officers 
of the Committee, in particular at the Philadelphia Conference. 

i to the relations between the Committee and the United Nations 


With 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the report describes the arrangements 
for co-operation already made, as that it would be the task of UNRRA to 


assist in the care and repatriation of dis persons who can and are willing to 
return to their countries of origin or of permanent residence, and to assist for a 
reasonable period in the care of such persons as cannot be repatriated, while the 
Intergovernmental Committee has the function of finding permanent homes for 
such persons as fall within its competence. Arrangements have also been made 
for co-operation with the War Refugee Board of the United States, which is re- 
sponsible especially for the immediate rescue of victims of oppression. 

The report pays a tribute to the very valuable activities carried on by the 
voluntary organisations towards the alleviation, and often the solution, of the 
many complex problems involved. Both in the immediate future and for many 
years after the end of hostilities, these organisations may be looked to for most 
valuable service and support, and the purpose of the Committee is to supplement, 
stimulate, and co-ordinate private effort, and not to replace it. 


Practical assistance. With regard to the practical assistance which the Com- 
mittee has been able to render, the report observes that a very great deal of effort 
is necessary to obtain even small results, and that when positive results are achie- 
ved it is often through the combined efforts of a number of agencies and individuals; 
moreover, some of the activities now in cannot be revealed without en- 
dangering the safety of those concerned. most important task at present is 
to secure the safety of persons in imminent danger, and warm tribute is paid to the 
efforts and achievements of the Governments of Sweden and Switzerland in par- 
ticular, through which many nen Sees have been saved. The special 
efforts of the Committee have been di to securing eg oe from the Axis 
authorities for children to leave their terri , and it been associated with 
others in finding new homes for such children; but these efforts have so far proved 
unsuccessful because of the unwillingness of the authorities concerned to allow 
the children to leave. 

Field work, while limited by war conditions, is in full progress in Italy and is 
beginning in North Africa. 
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Post-war prospects. The Committee’s activities in connection with t-war 
problems have included consultation with UNRRA and informal talks with 
several Governments regarding the prospects of post-war immigration and of 
absorption of refugees admitted on a temporary basis. Various plans for settle- 
ment have been examined, and these discussions and investigations are of value 
even though they cannot be carried to a conclusion at the present stage. Mean- 
while, progress is being made, in association with other interested agencies, in 
devising means of communication between displaced persons and their relatives 
during the transitional period and in establishing an efficient system for tracing 
missing relatives. 


Adoption of Rules for the Constitution and Procedure of the Committee; 
Financial Regulations. 

The Committee adopted, subject to minor amendments, the draft rules for 
its constitution and procedure and draft financial regulations submitted by its 
Executive Committee on the basis of the recommendations made in 1943. 

The rules for the constitution and procedure of the Committee define the 
members of the Committee as all Governments which have accepted membership 
for the purpose of participating in the humanitarian work for which the Com- 
mittee was created. The mandate of the Committee now extends to “‘all persons, 
wherever they may be, who, as a result of events in Europe, have had to leave, or 
may have to leave, their countries of residence because of the danger to their lives 
or liberties on account of their race, religion or political beliefs’’!; and the functions 
of the Committee are to preserve, maintain, and transport such persons so far as 
may be necessary and practicable, in co-operation with Governments and with 
other international organisations and voluntary organisations. Provision is made 
for the calling of a session of the Plenary Committee not less than once a year and 
for an Executive Committee of nine members, elected for two years by the Plenary 
Session, to carry out the functions of the full Committee. 

The financial regulations provide that the administrative expenses shall be 
shared between the member Gonbummanta in accordance with a scale to be fixed 
from time to time by the full Committee. Operational expenditure will be under- 
written jointly by the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
and each member Government will be invited to contribute voluntarily in accor- 
dance with its abilities and its interests in the humanitarian work of the Com- 
mittee. 

The effect of these new rules, which are the first formal constitution the Com- 
mittee has had, is, as explained in the Director's report, to extend the activities 
of the Committee and to provide the necessary resources for its work. The re- 
organisation involved had in fact already begun, since the Executive Committee 
had decided at its meeting on 4 August 1943 to presume the approval of Govern- 
ments for the recommendations it had made, subject to later consultation, in 
order to be able to proceed with its work on a more satisfactory basis. 


Resolutions on Co-operation with other Agencies. 


The Committee adopted a resolution on co-operation with other governmental 
organisations, reaffirming the principle adopted at the Evian Conference (Jul 
1938) of co-operation with the refugee services of the League of Nations and wi 
the International Labour Office, and approving the actions of the Executive Com- 
mittee in offering its co-operation to UNRRA and to the War Refugee Board of 
the United States. It was also resolved that the Committee should invite repre- 
sentatives of these organisations to attend as observers and participate in the 
meetings of the Intergovernmental Committee, its committees and subcommit- 
tees, in accordance with the rules of constitution and procedure, and that the 
Director should collaborate with these organisations and with all inter-govern- 
mental agencies whose assistance and co-operation might be of value in the fur- 
therance of the policies and purposes of the Intergovernmental Committee. 

A further resolution was adopted affirming the principle of co-operation with 
the voluntary organisations in their humanitarian and non-political activities, in 
so far as they relate to the welfare of persons coming within the mandate of the 
Intergovernmental Committee. The Committee expressed its desire to continue 





1 The persons falling within the original mandate of the Committee when it was set up in 1938 
were defined as: ‘‘(1) persons who have not yet left their countries of origin (Germany, includi 
Austria), but who must emigrate on account of their political opinions, religious beliefs and racial 
origin, and (2) persons as defined in (1) who have already left their country of origin and who 
have not yet established themselves permanently elsewhere"’. 
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and extend the close association between itself and the refugee services of the 
International Red Cross, and instructed the Director to maintain close and sym- 
pathetic relations with voluntary organisations in so far as they are humanitarian 
and non-political and relevant to the functions of the Committee. 


Travel Documents. 


The Committee considered a memorandum on travel documents for stateless 
refugees prepared by Dr. Kullmann, Honorary Assistant Director of the Inter- 
governmental Committee, and adopted a resolution calling for the appointment 
;: an expert commission to examine the question and report to the Executive 

ommittee. 


Elections and Appointments. 


The session elected a new Executive Committee, consisting of the Govern- 
ments of Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States of America. Sir Herbert 
Emerson was unanimously reappointed Director.* 
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ABSENTEEISM IN N&W ZEALAND FACTORIES 


A series of investigations into absenteeism in New Zealand 
factories was carried out by the Industrial Psychology Division 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research between 
November 1942 and August 1943. The report containing the 
results of the enquiry estimates that time lost through absence 
from all causes amounts to 6.5 per cent. for men and 11.5 per 
cent. for women. 


The main investigation took place in 34 factories in the engineering trade 
employing 5,980 workers (5,332 men and 648 women), and covered the period 
1 August to 31 October 1942. All absence from work for longer than four hours 
was taken into account, and percentages were worked out on the basis of working 
days or half days lost. 

The report states in its introductory chapter that the sample of factories 
covered is not representative of New Zealand industry as a whole but only of 
larger undertakings engaged on munitions work in urban areas, and that the prob- 
lem of absenteeism is too complex and widespread for any very definite conclu- 
sions to be reached as a result of the limited surveys that were carried out. 


Causes of Absenteeism. 


Among the factors mentioned in the report as contributing to absenteeism* are 
sickness and fatigue (which are probably increased by inadequate canteen facilities 
and poor heating and ventilation), monotonous and unsuitable work, lack of in- 
formation about the war effort, desire for rest and enjoyment, shopping and out- 
side work. There was a wide variation in absence rates in the different firms, those 
with a high absence rate being on the whole somewhat larger than those with a 
low rate; the report surmises t this might be due to the a gee! of 
concerns, the increasing distance between management and men, and the de- 
creasing consideration given to individuals. High wages and long hours of work, 
which are frequently considered to be causes of absence, were not found to have 
any close or direct connection. A special enquiry into the effect of penalties under 
the Industrial Man-power Emergency Regulations, 1942, on the absence rate 
showed that the imposition of fines had some effect in checking individual absences 
but little on the total volume. 





1 INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES, Fourth Pismery Session: Report of the 


praae on the Work of the Intergovernmental Committee, 25 July Communication to the 
: 2 The discussion on causes takes into account a secondary investigation into absenteeism in a 
variety of industries largely employing women. 
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Remedies. 

The report considers that a valuable contribution to the reduction of absentee- 
ism in New Zealand would be a substantial advance in methods of personnel 
management. This would involve training in the practices and outlook of modern 
personnel management, the keeping and utilisation of better records, and a less 
critical attitude to the shortcomings of the workers. There is also considerable 
scope for improvement in conditions bearing on industrial health, such as ventila- 
tion and heating, facilities for meals, and first aid arrangements. Hours of work 
should not exceed 56 for men and less for women, and the monotony of repetitive 
jobs should be alleviated. Though the influence of good working conditions could 
not be ignored, the investigation tended to support the conclusions reached by 
other recent enquiries that the building up of good industrial morale and good 
relationship between employers and workers has a much greater effect.' e 

su ts that the ability of management and men to establish — relation- 
ships is the most important single factor in keeping the absence rate low.* 


Hours oF WorK AND HOLIDAYS WITH PAY IN CANADA 
An Ontario Act 


The Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
which came into force on 1 July 1944, limits working hours in in- 
dustrial undertakings* to 8 per day and 48 per week and provides 
for an annual holiday with pay of at least one week for all workers 
employed in such undertakings. 


The maximum hours provision does not apply to persons holding positions of 
supervision or management or employed in a confidential capacity, and it may be 
suspended in the case of war industries‘ where in the opinion of the Industry and 
Labour Board it is not feasible to apply it. Longer daily or weekly hours may be 
authorised by the Board in agreement with the organisations of employers and 
workers concerned, and the limit of hours may also be exceeded in case of accident 
or urgent work or force majeure to the extent necessary to avoid serious interference 
with the normal Seng a the undertaking.’ 

The Regulations on holidays with pay drawn up under the Act provide that 


every employee granted a paid holiday pursuant to the Act shall be entitled to 
receive a minimum of 2 per cent. of his total annual earnings. In the construction 
industry, when workers are employed by different employers, every employee is 
entitled to receive “‘a vacation with pay credit’’. He will be given, at cost, an em- 
ployment record book to which the pn me te will affix vacation credit stamps, 


issued by the Minister of Labour and purchased by the employer, at the end of 
each —— day or week, the value of the stamps being equivalent to 2 per cent. 
of earnings during the work period in question. e employee should present his 
record book on or after 30 June each year to a Provincial savings office, and will 
then receive the amount of money accruing to him.* 


Proposep HOLIDAYS WITH Pay SERVICE IN THE CUBAN MINISTRY 
oF LABOUR 


The Cuban National Committee for the Study of Post-War 
Problems’ has recommended the creation of a paid holiday section 


1 For example, the recent report of the British Industrial Health Research Board (cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, p. 379). 

* DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY DIVISION, 
Report No. 1: Industrial Absenteeism, 1943. 

* “Industrial undertakings” is defined in the Act as “every establishment and undertaking 
and all work in or about any industry, and any establishment, undertaking or work in or about 
any business, trade or occupation which may prescribed by the regulations”. 

* The Ontario Minister of Labour has announced that the maximum hours provision of the 
Act will not be a: i pr i ies” includes agri 
horticulture, fishing, and production of foods and farm products, dairy industries, building 
upkeep of roads, construction, transport, textiles and other industries essential to the war effort 
(Labour Gaseite, Ottawa, fuly 1944, p. 907). 

§ Statutes of Ontario, 1944, pp. 107-111. 

* Ontario Gasetie, 15 July 1944, p. 736. 

7 The Committee was set up by a Decree of 22 May 1943 (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1943, p. 202.) 
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in the Ministry of Labour, to be attached to the Directorate- 
General of Hygiene and Social Welfare, and to be composed of a 
supervising office and a rest centres office. 


The Committee recommends that the proposed section should be responsible 
for compiling data regarding holidays wi y, the date of their granting, the 
length of the holidays, and the like. It would serve to prevent the provisions con- 
cerning compulsory holidays from deteriorating into a means of merely raising 
wi It is further proposed that the service should organise holiday trips at 
reduced prices; rig the pier gee pe of a —- in — seaside and “44 
tain resorts; and, in nt with employers’ wor F nisations, for- 
mulate annual sumes at excursions so that workers and thew families would 
be able to get the greatest amount of benefit out of the system of paid holidays," 


Hours oF WoRK IN FRANCE 


Weekly hours of work in France increased steadily after 
1941: for industry alone, the rise was from an average of 39 hours 
in September 1941 to 44.7 hours in September 1943, an increase 
of 15 per cent. 


Since 1930 the Ministry of Labour has collected returns from industrial and 
commercial undertakings which have made it possible to determine the average 
weekly hours of work. returns were first monthly, but since March 1942 
they have been made quarterly. The following table gives the figures for Sep- 
tember 1943, compared with those for the four preceding quarters, for Sep- 
tember 1941, and for a pre-war month (April 1939).? 
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. 1 Excluding mining and quarrying, but including some less important industries not mentioned 
above. 


RECENT WaGk-Hour DECISIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Questions of overtime pay, travel time and dressing time were 
dealt with in recent rulings of the United States National War 
Labor Board and of the Public Contracts Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, Vol. XXXII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1944, p. 57. 
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Permitted Absences for Overtime Pay. 


In reply to an appeal from parties who had failed to reach an agreement, the 
National War Labor Board, in a ruling of 13 July 1944 made public on 8 Septem- 
ber 1944, defined the causes for which absence might be permitted when wy 
days or parts of aday not worked as if they had been worked for the Seep 
computing premium pay for the sixth and seventh days of a work week.' 

ccording to the Board's rulings full or partial days of absence might be per- 
mitted during the work week without loss of sixth day ‘arm pay (time and a 
half) if they were due to any of the following reasons: sickness (if sent home by the 
employer on account of sickness, or if sickness was substantiated by a doctor’s 
certificate); accident (if sustained in the course of employment, or if not so sus- 
tained, when substantiated by a doctor’s certificate); death in the immediate 
family (by “immediate family’”’ is meant husbands, wives, parents, sons, daugh- 
ters, brothers, sisters, or other relatives if living in the same household); enforced 
court attendance (summons for jury duty or to appear as a witness); service as 
judge or clerk of elections; quarantine imposed by health authorities; appearance 
before a draft board; State guard service; major disruptions to transport facilities; 
paid vacation days; absence on six designated holidays; and jong by the em- 
loyer that an employee return home owing to lack of work or for other reasons 
yond his control. Absence for the above reasons was excusable also for parts of 
days when computing premium pay for the seventh consecutive day (double time), 
but permitted absences for full days in respect of the seventh day premium were 
limited to those specified in Executive Order 9240 of 9 September 1942, namely, 
on the six designated holidays and when an employee reported for work but was 
sent home owing to lack of work or other reason beyond his control. 

In addition, absences might be allowed for union representatives when investi- 
gating and adjusting grievances. Absence for the whole or part of a day might be 
counted as time worked when computing premium pay for the sixth consecutive 
day in the work week, but for the seventh consecutive day only those days might 
be counted as worked on which the employees had been on the job at least part of 
the time. In other words, the union representative might take only part of the 
the day off for grievance work or he would forfeit his seventh day premium pay.* 


Travel and Dressing Time Considered as Time Worked. 


Another recent ruling by the War Labor Board, dated 18 August 1944, con- 
cerned travel time by tugboat crews, a frequent subject of dispute under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The Board laid down that time spent by tugboat crews in 
travelling from their starting dock to their boats, waiting for a relief crew, and 
travelling back from their boats to the starting dock should be considered as time 
worked in computing weekly and overtime pay. 

The recent practice of the company in question in respect of travel time had 
been to pay a flat sum based on straight-time compensation for a fixed period, 
varying between 15 minutes and 1 hour, but the unions representing the crews 
contended that this sum was frequently less than straight-time pay at the men’s 
regular job. In ruling that travel time should be considered as time worked, the 
Board based its decision upon the following considerations, among others: 
(1) that while the men were aboard the tug waiting to be relieved they were in 
actual charge of the boat and were in the course of their employment; (2) that 
they were also in the course of their employment while being transported to and 
from work; and (3) that the flat sum paid by the company was inadequate for the 
total time consumed outside the actual working schedule and away from the docks.‘ 

In an analogous ruling the regional war labor board at New York held ont6 
September 1944 that a group of bakery employees should be paid for the time 
spent by them in changing to and from the special work clothes required by the 
employer. The union demanded approximately 35 minutes’ compensation per 
day for the estimated time required Tor the changing of clothes, and pointed out 
that under State health regulations and a general company rule the employees 
were not permitted to go to work dressed in their working clothes. The employer 
argued that changing time had never been regarded as working time in the in- 
dustry, and contended that wage rates had been fixed by collective bargaining 
since 1937 and should be regarded as covering all aspects of the employee’s work. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 248. 
2 Idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 590. 

3 Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 7, No. 38, 18 Sept. 1944, p. 903. 

4 Idem, p. 907. 
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The Board compromised between the union’s demand for 35 minutes’ compen- 
sation and the employer's time study estimate of 10 minutes, and decided that 
15 minutes’ daily compensation was adequate.' 


Overtime Pay for Hours Worked to Make up Lost Time. 


A ruling by the Public Contracts Division of the Department of Labor lays 
down that employees who make up time lost during a work week by working over- 
time on other days in the same week must be paid overtime for all such hours as 
cause the total working day to exceed 8 hours. 

This decision reverses the position taken by the Division since 1941 with 
respect to the overtime requirements of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 
In its earlier interpretation the Division took the view that an employee who 
desired to make up time lost because, for instance, of a holiday might be per- 
mitted to work additional hours on other days in the same week without being 
paid overtime for hours in excess of 8 in one day. The Division’s new ruling re- 
quires the payment of overtime rates for all overtime, whether performed for the 
convenience of the employer or of the employee.? 


CONDITIONS OF WoRK IN CHINESE INDUSTRY 
Hours oF WorK IN INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


According to an enquiry recently made by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Ministry of Social Affairs in China, industrial establish- 
ments tend to work long hours, as a result of the present emergency 
conditions and the need to increase output. The consequent strain 
on the workers has been great, and diminishing returns, in the 
form of absenteeism, frequent turnover, and accidents, have set 
in. It is stated that experience has convinced employers of the 
advantages of reducing hours of work and that at least in one 
establishment, the Sun Hsing Cotton Mill in Chungking, a system 
of three shifts of 8 hours each has been adopted, with marked im- 
provement in the workers’ health, efficiency, and standards gener- 


ally. 


In aye a, | the larger textile factories work, as a rule, two daily shifts of 


12 hours eac e average daily hours of work in the larger engineering estab- 
lishments are 11% hours, including 24 hours regarded as overtime. In the other 
factories, the daily hours of work are as a rule ten, but additional hours are fre- 
quently worked in case of need. The flour mills generally have the longest (12 
hours) and the printing establishments the shortest (8 hours) re day. 

In the Peipei area, in the textile industry, usually two shifts of 12 hours each 
are worked with an interval of half an hour for meals. The hours of work are 
shorter— 9-10 a day—in chemical works and printing establishments, but 3 or4, or 
even 5 or 6 hours are frequently worked in addition in the evening in case of need. 
Such overtime work is, however, sometimes suspended for lack of raw materials. 

As for holidays, the textile factories in Chungking allow a day’s rest to the 
workers when they change shifts; the changes are made once a week or once in 
ten days. Chemical and engineering works, as a rule, allow one day's rest each 
fortnight and most of the wn, od pres establishments one day each week. 
Smaller factories do not generally have fixed holidays, but give the workers by 
way of compensation two to four days’ wages a month. Some of the traditional 
national holidays, usually at least three a year, are also observed.* 


WORKING AND LIvING CONDITIONS OF WOMEN TEXTILE WORKERS 


A short summary is given below of the findings, recently re- 
ceived by the International Labour Office, of a sample enquiry 
1 Idem, p. 908. 


2 Idem, p. 904. 
* Communication to the I.L.0. 
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into the working and living conditions of some 3,000 women workers 
in five large textile factories in the Chungking area that was made 
in the spring of 1943. Members of the China Branch at Chungking 
of the Office also took part in some of the visits made in connec- 
tion with the enquiry. 


Textiles still form an important part of the industrial production in China, 
although a considerable effort has been made by the Government in the present 
emergency to develop heavy industries. It is estimated that as much as 70 per 
cent. of the total labour force in the textile industry is at present made up of 
women workers, over 80 per cent. of whom are drawn from rural areas in Szech- 
uan. 

The large majority of the women workers (79 per cent.) are between 14 and 
20 years of age. The employment of children or persons under 14 years of age is 
prohibited by law, but it is feared that owing to the labour shortage, sufficient 
—— are not taken against the acceptance of false declarations of age. 

ixty per cent. of the total number of the women workers are unmarried, 26 per 
cent. are married and childless, and 14 per cent. have children. Nearly 50 per 
cent. of the women workers are illiterate, but the proportion of literates among 
women and girls generally is only about 10 per cent. 


Working Conditions. 

The daily hours of work are 12 in all factories, with the single exception of the 
Sun Hsing Mill, in which three shifts of 8 hours each are worked. 

The wages of women workers are lower than those of men. The workers are 

rovided with board and lodging free of cost and, in addition, certain payments 

in kind are made. Although measures have been taken for the control of wages, 
special wartime allowances are granted and the total earnings far exceed the 
statutory maximum. In comparison with 1937, the total nominal earnings of 
the workers have increased (about 1,600 per cent.), but on account of the inflation 
the real income has been reduced (by over 55 per cent.). 


The sanitary conditions in the factories are far from satisfactory. 

The law provides for eight weeks’ maternity leave, but in some factories only 
four weeks’ leave is allowed. The qualifying conditions for maternity leave are: 
not less than six months’ service with the employer (only half the wae are given 


during the period of maternity leave in the case of workers with less than six 
months’ service); registration with the personnel section of the factory three 
months before the anticipated date of childbirth; and the possession of a medical 
certificate. Many of the workers who are expectant mothers find these conditions 
restrictive and prefer to give up their jobs when they are no longer able to work. 

Créches are provided by many of the larger factories, but the accommodation 

is limited. 
Living Conditions. 

As has been stated above, the workers are given board and lodging free of cost. 
Three meals a day are provided and half an Seer is allowed for each meal. The 
food provided in textile factories is as a rule better than in other factories. 

The dormitories are better in the larger factories, and usually contain four 
double-deck beds. Houses with one to three rooms and with supply of water and 
light free of cost are provided in some cases for workers with families, and some of 
the factories supply such houses also with coal and rice. 

Two suits of working clothes per year, or material or facilities to make or 
acquire (from the co-operative stores attached to the factories) such clothing, 
used to be provided to the workers before a strict control of the supplies of clot. 
had been established by the Government. 

Some factories have dispensaries or hospital wards attached to them, but 
all factories make arrangements with hospitals for the treatment of their 
workers when they are ill. During illness the workers are provided with free 
board and are paid 50 per cent. of their wages. The cost of the treatment is 
wholly or partially (50 per cent.) borne by the factories. Consumption is the 
commonest disease among the workers, and the other prevalent diseases are 
trachoma, malaria, typhoid, and cholera. 

The larger factories provide recreational facilities, which are, however, used 
for the most part only on holidays because of the long hours of work. They also 
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provide educational facilities, but, for the same reason, only about 10 per cent. of 
the workers avail themselves of these. Schools and educational facilities are, as a 
rule, provided for the workers’ children." 


LaBouR WELFARE CENTRES IN CHINA 


AMERICAN LABOUR'S CONTRIBUTION 


As briefly noted in these pages, American labour organisations 
have made substantial contributions to labour welfare and relief 
in China.? Further particulars are given below. 


The contributions, amounting to U.S. $700,000 each year, are made to the 
United States National War Fund by the American Federation of Labor, through 
the Labor League for Human Rights, and by the Con of Industrial n- 
izations through its National War Relief Committee. They are remitted to China 
through United China Relief, Inc., and are administered in that country by a 
B of Custody, the Chairman of which is Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan, President of the 
Chinese Association of Labour, and the Treasurer Mr. Dwight Edwards, Field 
Director of United China Relief, Inc. More than half of the funds are devoted to 
the construction and support of labour welfare centres and clinics, the remainder 
being used to provide Ne meer ogy diets for soldiers in base hospitals, to assist 
the evacuation of skilled workers from occupied China, and to a training pro- 
gramme. 


Labour Welfare Centres. 


Within Szechuan province and the general vicinity of Chungking, four labour 
welfare centres have been established. One typical centre has been constructed 
and equipped at a cost of approximately 750, Chinese dollars. Its services 
include a tea room, barber’s shop, dormitory and baths, where the prices are 
below the current rates; recreation activities, including five basket ball teams; 
reading room, film strip and war picture showings, and supplemen educational 


classes; and a clinic and maternity centre. Twenty-six mines and factories with 
19,000 workers are to be found within a radius of 15 kilometres. In May 1944, 
18,500 persons made use of the premises, more than 10,000 attending film strip 
showings. The clinic served 862 — The centre is in the charge of a former mem- 
ber of the Shanghai Tramway Union. There has been no attempt to form unions, 
but representatives of the mine workers have discussed with the director of the 
centre the ways in which it can serve workers. Employers are reported to have 
been at first suspicious, but later to have welcomed the work. 

Another centre serves an area where there are 57 small factories—weaving, 
metal and machine works, iron works, motor repair and printing shops, and shops 
making electrical parts—employing in all 6,700 workers. More than 17,000 used 
the facilities in May 1944, 7,000 of these attending film strip showings and war 
picture exhibitions. 

A welfare station (a centre in the making) serves boatmen, machine shop and 
other workers, some 3,700 workers in all. 

Another centre is in an area where some 300 families, working at home, make 
shoes, umbrellas, and bamboo chairs, and weave cloth; there are also six small 
industries employing 1,500 workers. The centre is operated in collaboration with 
the local bureau of social affairs, the chief of which is also head of the centre. 


Other Programmes. 


Funds were at first set aside to provide for the expenses of evacuation of some 
2,000 skilled workers from occupied to unoccupied China. The undertaking was 
not, however, completely successful, only 400 workers being brought out, and the 
programme has been abandoned. 

unds used for improving the food supplied to wounded soldiers in base hos- 
pitals are handed over to an a known as Friends of the Wounded Sol- 
diers. The Board of Custody has further agreed to support a productive relief 
scheme of the Women’s New Life Movement. A programme to give workers 
opportunities for technical training is planned.* 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-~May 1944, p. 556. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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MATERNITY PROTECTION IN INDIA 
Tue AssAM MATERNITY BENEFIT Act, 1944 


The Maternity Benefit Bill, 1940, adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly of the province of Assam in India in November 1943, 
received the assent of the Governor of the province on 14 January 
1944. The Act (the Assam Maternity Benefit Act, 1944: Act I 
of 1944) came into force on 1 February 1944.' It extends to the 
whole of the. province and applies to all factories as defined by 
the Factories Act of 1934?, to plantations’, and to such other 
establishments, not being mines or coal fields, as may be notified 
by the provincial Government. 


The Act contains certain provisions which have no parallel in the other similar 
provincial Acts or in the Central Government’s Mines Maternity Benefit Act.‘ It 
provides that no employer shall knowingly employ a woman in any employment 
during the four weeks immediately caoction or four weeks following the day of 
her delivery except on such suitable light work as may be recommended by a 
medical practitioner; under the other Acts the prohibition from such employment 
is confined to the four weeks immediately following childbirth. Every woman 
covered by the Act is entitled to free medical treatment and attendance during 
pregnancy and at and after confinement; in case she declines to accept treatment 
or leaves the service of the employer, she forfeits the maternity benefit to which 
she is admissible under the Act. e qualifying period entitling a woman to the 
maternity benefit under the Assam Act is 150 days of previous service with the 
employer, whereas the corresponding period prescribed in the other Acts ranges 
from six to nine months. The Assam Act provides for the payment of benefits at 
weekly rates, and the other Acts at daily rates. An immigrant woman worker who 
was pregnant when she first arrived in Assam, however, would be entitled to 
maternity benefit regardless of the restrictions relating to the qualifying period. 

The maximum period of maternity benefit available under this Act is, as in 
the case of other similar provincial legislation and the Indian Mines Maternity 
Benefit Act, eight weeks: four weeks before and four weeks after confinement. 

The Act provides for the payment of benefit: (1) on 9 nage at the rate of 
1 rupee ie week during the — preceding the day of delivery and 134 rupees 
per week during the period following the day of delivery, the liability of the em- 
ployer in respect of cash payments being limited, however, to a total of 14 rupees; 
and (2) in employments other than plantations, 2 rupees per week, or the average 
weekly wage or salary if it is not less than 2 rupees per week. 

The penalties for contravening the provisions of the Act are similar to those 
found in the other provincial and the Central Government’s enactments.® 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF NURSES IN BRITISH MENTAL 
HOSPITALS 


The salaries and other conditions of service of male and female 
nurses in mental hospitals in England and Wales are the subject 
of a report by a committee set up by the Minister of Health in 
Great Britain in July 1943 as a subcommittee of the Nurses Salaries 
Committee, whose first report on the salaries and conditions of 
employment of female nurses in other types of hospitals and public 
health services was submitted to the British Parliament in February 


1943.° 


1 Assam Gazette, 19 Jan. 1944, Part IV; 26 Jan. 1944, Part II. 

2 Cf. I.L.O., Studies and Reports: Industrial Labour in India (Geneva, 1938), p. 73. 

3 A plantation is a tea estate or an estate maintained for the purpose of growing any other 
—— produce and notified by the Government as a plantation to which the Act will be 
applicable. 

4 Cf. Industrial Labour in India, op. cit., pp. 94-96; International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, 
Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 533. 

5 Indian Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 11, May 1944. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVIIL, No. 5, Nov. 1943, p. 645-646. 
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Constitution and Terms of Reference of the Committee. 


The Committee, which met under the chairmanship of Lord Rushcliffe, was 
composed of two panels representing employers and nurses ae pot g Each 

nel contained twelve members, of whom six were appointed by the Nurses 
Elaries Committee and six by the Joint Conciliation Committee of the Mental 
Hospitals Association and the Mental Hospitals and Institutional Workers’ 
Union. The terms of reference were to draw up agreed scales of salaries and emolu- 
ments of nurses in mental hospitals and mental deficiency institutions, and the 
Committee interpreted these terms to include such conditions of service as hours 
of work and annual leave. 


Recommendations. 


Salaries. Throughout its deliberations the Committee kept in mind the differ- 
ence between the kind of work and the responsibilities of mental nurses, who 
number about 30,000, and nurses in general and other special hospitals, who 
number about 100,000. In view of the difficulties entailed in the nursing of pa- 
tients suffering from mental disabilities with which nurses in other services are 
not faced, and the less congenial nature of the work, it considered justifiable and 
desirable the payment of somewhat higher salaries for the less senior posts than 
those recommended in the reports of the Nurses Salaries Committee. 

As regards salary scales, the salary recommended for female staff nurses 
begins at £120 a year and rises by annual increments of £5 to £160 a year, the 
annual value of the emoluments (board, residence, personal laundry, and the use 
and laundering of uniform) provided for resident nurses being assessed for super- 
annuation purposes at £90. For male staff nurses the recommended salary is 95s. 
a week in the case of non-resident and 62s. 6d. a week in the case of resident staff, 
rising by annual increments of 5s. in each case to 110s. and 77s. 6d. a week re- 
spectively. The value of the emoluments for resident male staff is fixed at 34s. 6d. 
a week, those for non-resident nurses being limited to the use and laundering of 
uniform and valued at 2s. a week. Staff nurses who are general State registered 
nurses in addition to being qualified mental nurses are to receive additional pay- 
ments at the rate of £10 a year for female staff and 4s. a week for male staff. 


Hours of work. The Committee accepted the recommendation regarding 
hours of work in paragraph 50 of the First Report of the Nurses Salaries Com- 
mittee.! It strongly deprecated the working of hours in excess of 96 a fortnight 
and considered that every endeavour should be made by the employing authorities to 
keep working hours within that limit, giving additional off-duty time fo make up 
for the working of excess hours. If, however, at the end of the agreed period of 
calculation a nurse in a grade up to and including the grades of ward sister or 
charge nurse had worked hours in excess of a total of 108 in a fortnight, then he or 
she should be remunerated for those extra hours. 


Weekly rest day and holidays. The Committee recommended one complete day 
a week off duty for all grades of nursing staff, and 28 days’ annual leave with pay, 
to be construed as a period of four weeks, which might be taken in one or more 
= by arrangement with the employing authority. During annual leave a 
oliday allowance of 15s. a week should be paid to all resident nursing staff (other 
than matrons, assistant matrons, chief male nurses, and deputy chief male nurses) 
and 10s. a week to non-resident female nursing staff (except those who received an 
allowance in lieu of meals on duty). Scales of sick pay were also provided. 


Provision of uniforms. The Committee recommended that mental hospital 
authorities should provide uniforms free of charge to all the nursing staff covered 
by its report. 

Training and qualifications. The Committee felt strongly that there should be 
one recognised scheme of training and not two, as is now the case, and that steps 


1 Para. 50 of the First Report of the Nurses Salaries Committee reads as follows: 

We feel that nursing is a profession which does not allow of regimentation on a strict basis 
of hours to be worked, but the standard on which the salaries scale agreed by the Committee 
is based is a 96-hour fortnight, day or night, and we recommend that, as soon as conditions 
permit, this should be brought into national operation for the general body of nurses (except 
for those in supervisory positions) at a date to be determined by the Minister of Health, having 
regard to the availability of staff and subject always to the requirements of the service. In 
cases of epidemic or emergency when exceptional demands are made upon the staff, arrange- 
ments should subsequently be made for additional off-duty time. For student nurses the 96- 
hour fortnight should be inclusive of lectures and tutorial classes, which so far as possible 
should not be held towards the end of duty time. 
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to this end should be taken as soon as practicable, bearing in mind the importance 
of doing nothing to prejudice the position of existing nurses who have taken either 
of the present courses. The appointment of duly qualified sister tutors and male 
tutors, who are responsible for the teaching of student nurses, is highly impor- 
tant, and every facility should be given to suitable nurses to obtain the appro- 
priate qualifications. 

As regards future appointments, the Committee was very strongly of opinion 
that new appointments to posts above the grade of ward sister or charge sister 
should be filed only by nurses who are State registered in addition to holding a 
mental nursing qualification. 


Government Action. 


The Committee’s proposals have been endorsed by the Nurses Salaries Com- 
mittee and commended by the Minister of Health for adoption by the authorities 
concerned. The Minister has announced that he is prepared to assist the author- 
ities in giving effect to the proposals by undertaking to pay from 1 April 1943 a 
grant equivalent to half the additional expenditure incurred.! 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE > 


Tue BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S SOCIAL INSURANCE PLAN 


The British Government published, at the end of September 
1944, a two-part White Paper? containing its proposals for family 
allowances, social assistance, and national assistance. With the 
issue of this White Paper, the Government has completed the 
planning tasks implicit in the Beveridge Report.* It will be re- 
membered that the Beveridge Report put forward a detailed plan 
of social insurance which presupposed, for its completeness and 
success, the realisation of three assumptions: family allowances, 
a national health service, and the maintenance of a high level of 
employment. The Government’s plan for family allowances is 
included in the present Paper, and its plans for a national health 
service‘ and the maintenance of employment® have been formulated 
in two previous White Papers issued this year. 

The following summary covers the proposals of Part I of the 
White Paper—family allowances, general scheme of social insurance, 
and national assistance. The analysis of the proposals contained 
in Part II, which relate to industrial injury insurance, will be given 
in a forthcoming issue. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


A uniform allowance of 5s. a week is to be paid for each child 
in a family, except the first, while the child is under the school- 
leaving age, or is at school or apprenticed and under 17 years of 





1 MINISTER OF HEALTH, NuRSES SALARIES COMMITTEE: Report of the Mental Nurses Sub-Com- 
a —— 6542 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1944); Minisiry of Labour Gazette, Aug. 
1 » p. 123. 

2 Social Insurance, Part I. Cmd. 6550; price 6d. Social Insurance, Part II, ‘Workmen's Com- 
pensation: Proposals for an Industrial Injury Insurance Scheme”. Cmd. 6551; price 3d. (London 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1944). 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, Jan. 1943: “Social Security Plans in 
Great Britain’’, pp. 46-57. 

a Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May, 1944: “‘A National Health Service for Great Britain” 
pp. -481. 

5 Idem, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944: ““‘Employment Policy in Great Britain’’, pp. 169-184. 
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age. The allowance is granted for stepchildren, adopted children 
and grandchildren. 


The cost of family allowances is to be borne entirely from taxation and is ex- 
pected to amount to £57 million a year at the outset. 

In addition, free meals and free milk are to be provided by the State for all 
schoolchildren in schools maintained or subsidised by the public authorities. 
These services will cost a further £60 million a year. 


GENERAL SCHEME OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The Government has accepted the main principles and features 
of the Beveridge Plan. 


Comparison with Beveridge Plan. 


Some changes have been made, however, in the benefit proposals of the Plan, 
the principal changes being as follows: 


A constant rate of retirement pension, instead of a rate increasing over a 
period of 20 years; 

Limitation of duration of unemployment benefit to 30 weeks with un- 
employment assistance thereafter, instead of unemployment benefit of 
unlimited duration; 

Limitation of duration of sickness benefit to three years with invalidity 
benefit at a lower rate thereafter, instead of sickness benefit of unlimited 
duration; 

Omission of marriage grant; 

Introduction of attendant’s allowance for housewives immediately after 
childbirth; 

Introduction of pensions for widows aged between 50 and 60 years. 


The net financial effect of these changes is to make possible a reduction of the 
contribution rates by about 15 per cent. in the case of employees and a smaller 
reduction in the charge to be borne by the State, e.g., by about 4 per cent. after 
ten years’ operation of the scheme. 


Population Classes. 


_ For the purposes of the general scheme of social insurance, the population is 
divided into six classes. The definitions of these classes and their estimated num- 
—_ at the present time but under pre-war occupational conditions are shown 
below. 





Number in thousands 





Men Women 


I. Employees 13,350 4,750 
II. Self-employed 2,150 450 
III. Housewives (married women not 
gainfully occupied) — 9,650" 

IV. Other persons of working age not 
ainfully occupied 1,000 1,250 

V. Children under 15, or at school or 
apprenticed and under 17 5,150 4,950 

VI. Retired persons, t.e., men of 65 and 
over and women of 60 and over who 

are not gainfully occupied 1,200 3,600 4,800 


Total 22,850 24,650 47,500 


























1 Including those gainfully occupied. 


Classes I, II, and IV comprise the contributing population. Class III includes 
only housewives, that is to say, the wives, not gainfully occupied, of men in the 
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contributing classes and in class VI. Class V contains all children whether their 
parents are alive or dead. Class VI is composed of ex-members of the contributing 
— who have reached retirement age and are not, or no longer, gainfully occu- 
pied. 
Married women have the option of contributing in the appropriate class (I, 
II, or IV) and so of acquiring the right to personal benefits (e.g., retirement pen- 
sion irrespective of husband's age), or of becoming exempt from the liability to 
pay contributions as members of class III, in which case they rely entirely on 
their husbands’ insurance. Widows, while receiving benefit of any kind in respect 
of widowhood and while not gainfully occupied, belong to class IV. Adult de- 
pendants (other than housewives) of a contributor also belong to class IV, unless 
exempted on the ground of low income. 

Contributions are payable by all persons in the contributing classes from age 
16 until retirement age, and thereafter by persons in classes I and II if they re- 
main gainfully occupied. Nevertheless, persons in classes II and IV whose income 
is less than £75 a year may be exempted from the liability to pay contributions at 
their own request, but the deficiency in their contribution record will be reflected 
in reduced rates of benefits. 


Kinds of Benefits, etc., Provided for the Several Population Classes. 


The various kinds of periodical payments (‘‘benefits”, “allowances”, ‘‘pen- 
sions’’) and lump sums (“‘grants’’) which are provided for the several population 
classes are as follows: 


Unemployment, sickness, retirement. 


Unemployment benefit: class I; 

Training allowance: classes I, II, III, and IV; 

Sickness benefit: class I and, from fifth week of sickness, class II; 
Invalidity benefit: classes I and II; 

Retirement pensions: classes I, II, and IV. 


Maternity. 


Maternity benefit: women in classes I and II; 
Maternity grant: class III, and women in classes I, II, and IV; 
Attendant’s allowance: class III and women in class IV. 


Dependants. 


Supplement for the one child not covered by family allowance scheme while 
breadwinner is receiving unemployment, sickness, invalidity, or guard- 
ian’s benefit or retirement pension; supplement for housewife or one 
other adult dependant while breadwinner is receiving unemployment, 
sickness or invalidity benefit, and for housewife while husband is recei- 
ving retirement pension. 


Survivors. 


Widow’s benefit (short term), for widows of men in classes I, II, IV and VI; 
guardian’s benefit for same widows if they have a dependent child; 

Widow’s pension for same widows if aged 50-59 years when widow’s or 
guardian’s benefit ceases or retirement pension if then aged 60 or over; 

baa wong | allowance, additional to family allowance for full orphans in 
class V; 

Death grant for all classes. 


Contribution Conditions. 


In order to qualify for any benefit, etc., a minimum number of weekly contri- 
butions must have been actually paid in respect of the contributor concerned, and, 
during a prescribed minimum period preceding the claim, contributions must have 
been regularly paid or duly excused on pain of reduction of benefit proportionate 
to the number of contributions not accounted for. 

Contributions are excused on account of sickness, invalidity, maternity, or 
unemployment in the case of class I; on account of sickness, invalidity, or mater- 
nity in the case of class II; while receiving widow’s or guardian’s benefit or a 
widow's pension in the case of class IV; and while receiving a training allowance 
in the case of classes I, II, III, and IV. 
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To qualify for unemployment benefit and sickness benefit (one year’s dura- 
tion), 26 contributions must have been paid at some time, and 50 contributions 
must have been paid or excused during the previous “‘contribution year”’. 

To qualify for maternity grant and attendant’s allowance, 26 contributions 
must have been paid at some time by the husband, wife or single woman, and 26 
paid or excused in the previous contribution year. For maternity benefit, 26 con- 
tributions must have been paid in the 12 months before the beginning of benefit 
and most of the remaining 26 weeks must be accounted for. 

To qualify for extended sickness benefit (three years’ duration), invalidity 
benefit, survivors’ benefits, and retirement pension, 156 contributions must have 
been paid, and thereafter an average of 50 contributions a year must have been 

id or excused since entry into insurance (normally at age 16). A man’s contri- 
oo ta count towards his widow’s retirement pension. For persons over the age 
of 16 at the time when the scheme comes into force, transitional provisions will 
apply. These provisions have not yet been worked out in detail, but the prin- 
ciple is that, in order to qualify for the retirement pension, contributions must be 
accounted for either under the existing legislation or under the proposed scheme 
for a period of ten years. 

The contribution conditions for the death grant are not yet fixed, but will be 
relatively easy. 

Married women who are gainfully occupied but have chosen to be exempt are 
entitled to maternity benefit—in the case of employed women, in virtue of the 
share of the contribution which the employer is nevertheless required to pay, and 
in the case of self-employed women, on the basis of evidence of the duration of 
their occupation. 


Amounts and Duration of Benefits. 


The chief periodical payments vary in rate as between single persons and 
married women and according as the contributor is aged 18 years or over or aged 
between 16 and 18 years. The weekly rate, in shillings, of sickness, invalidity, and 
unemployment benefits and retirement pensions are shown below. 





Weekly rate 





Beneficiary 
Invalidity | Ue™Ploy- 





Single man or woman 

— man with gainfully occupied|} 24 20 24 
wife 

Married woman gainfully occupied 16 16 20 

Juvenile, 16 and 17 years 15 — 15 

Supplement for one child 5 5 5 

Supplement for housewife 16 15 16 

Supplement for other adult depen- 
dant where no housewife 16 15 16 























Unemployment benefit is payable for a maximum of 30 weeks comprising all 
spells of unemployment not separated by more than three months. Sickness 
benefit is payable for a maximum of one year reckoned in the same manner or, 
when the beneficiary is qualified for extended sickness benefit, for a maximum of 
three years. For both unemployment and sickness benefits, there is a waiting 
period of three days, but benefit is payable for those days if the unemployment or 
sickness continues for as long as four weeks. In the case of the self-employed 
(class II), the aang peneet for sickness benefit is four weeks and there is no re- 
troactive payment. hen the person is above the retirement age but has not 
retired, sickness or unemployment benefit is reduced to the rate of the retirement 
pension which he could claim. 

The training allowance is a discretionary benefit, the cost of which is mainly 
defrayed from taxation. Its rate is to be somewhat higher than that of unemploy- 
ment benefit, and the allowance is to be continued for as much as four weeks after 
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completion of the training course while the trainee is seeking a new job. The bene- 
ficiaries may include deserted wives and widows of working age. 

Invalidity benefit becomes payable on the expiry of extended sickness benefit 
and may continue until retirement age is reached. 

Retirement pensions may be claimed by men at age 65 and by women at age 60 
on condition that they give up any gainful activity bringing in more than 20s. a 
week (if earnings exceed this rate, the pension is correspondingly reduced). The 
pension of a man carries with it a supplement for his dependent wife, irrespective 
of age. Where the wife has earned a pension by her own contributions, she may 
claim that pension if it is higher, instead of the supplement. 

The maternity grant is a lump sum of £4. The maternity benefit is a weekly 
payment of 36s. a week for 13 weeks conditional upon abstention from gainful 
occupation. The attendant’s allowance is a weekly payment of 20s. for four weeks 
after childbirth and is reserved for women not entitled to maternity benefit. 

Widow's benefit is a weekly payment of 36s. for the first 13 weeks of widow- 
hood and may be followed by Sader guardian’s benefit or a widow’s pension or by 
both successively; alternatively, if the widow is unfit for work, and not entitled to 
guardian’s benefit or widow’s pension, she receives sickness benefit and thereafter 
invalidity benefit. Guardian's benefit is due where the widow has at least one 
dependent child, and consists of 24s. a week for the widow, with 5s. for the one 
child not covered by the family allowance scheme. The widow’s pension is granted 
only to widows aged 50 or over at the time when the husband dies or the last 
child ceases to be dependent; its rate is 20s. a week. Both guardian’s benefit and 
widow’s pension are payable subject to the same condition of abstention from 
substantial gainful activity as in the case of a retirement pension. 

The orphan’s allowance is at the rate of 12s. a week for the first orphan not 
covered by the family allowance scheme and at the rate of 7s. a week for each 
other orphan in a family. 

The death grant is a lump sum ranging from £6 to £20, according as the age 
of the deceased varies from less than 3 to over 18 years. 


Finance. 


The cost of the general scheme of social insurance is defrayed by the contri- 
butions of insured persons and employers and by the State. 

Insured persons by themselves, or, in the case of class I, insured persons and 
their employers jointly, pay a weekly contribution which includes a subsidy 
towards the cost of the national health service (the benefits of this service are 
apparently not subject to a contribution condition). The contribution rate is 
fixed in such a way as to cover, in the case of persons becoming insured at the age 
of 16: 2/3 of the cost of unemployment benefit and its administration; 5/6 of the 
cost of all other cash benefits (except training allowance) and their administra- 
tion; about 1/4 of the cost of the national health service. 

The State is responsible for the remainder of the cost in the case of persons 
entering insurance at age 16 and for the much heavier charge which is the whole 
of the deficit resulting from the grant of the same benefits to persons entering 
insurance over the age of 16 as are granted to persons entering at that age. The 
State pays currently the difference between expenditure and contribution income. 

For each of the three contributing classes there are two contribution rates for 
males and two for females, according as the insured person is 18 years or over, or 
under 18. The weekly rates are as follows: 





Class I 





Insured persons einai 
person Employer 





s. d. a & 

Men: 
Aged 18 and over 3 7 
Between 16 and 18 2 


Women: 
Aged 18 and over 
Between 16 and 18 
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It will be seen that the employer's share of the class I contribution is substan- 
tially lower than the employee's share: this is because the insured person pays the 
entire cost of the maternity and death grants and all the increase in the health 
service element of the contribution over the corresponding element of the contri- 
bution under the existing scheme, which provides undanl ouentilanat treatment 
and medicines only. 


Administration. 


Without prejudice to the possibility that a different form of administration 
might be adopted when the general scheme has been put into full operation, the 
Government has decided that, for the difficult period of launching it, the scheme 
should be administered by a Ministry of Social Security, to which would be trans- 
ferred the staffs now employed in administering health insurance (cash benefits), 
pension insurance, and unemployment insurance. 

A wide network of local offices will be established, at which the public may 
lodge claims, seek information, and obtain payment of certain benefits, such as 
sickness benefit. Pensions, however, will be paid at the post offices, and unem- 
ployment benefit at the employment exchanges, which, for the purpose of admin- 
istering the employment service, will remain with the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. The approved societies and trade unions, which heretofore have 
served as agencies for the payment of sickness and unemployment benefits, will 
find no place in the new scheme. 

The Ministry of Social Security will also be in charge of the family allowance 
scheme (see above) and the national assistance scheme (see below). 


Cost EsTIMATES 


The following table shows, in £millions, the estimated 
total expenditure for social insurance, national assistance, family 
allowances, and the national health service at decennial intervals, 
1945-1975. 





Item 





Social insurance benefits: 
Retirement pensions 
Widows’ and guardians’ benefits 
Unemployment benefit 
Sickness and invalidity benefits 
Maternity grant and benefits 
Death grant 
Cost of administration 





Total 
National assistance: 
Assistance pensions 
Unemployment assistance 
Other assistance 
Cost of administration 





Total 
Family allowances: 
Allowances 
Cost of administration 





Total 
Health service 





Total expenditure 650 























NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


The Government plans the establishment of a national assistance 
scheme, the purpose of which will be to meet any special needs not 
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covered by insurance benefits and the needs of all persons who, 
for any reason, are not qualified for such benefits. 


The scheme will be administered under the Minister of Social Security by the 
present Assistance Board. Assistance will be dispensed locally by a staff distinct 
from that of the social insurance scheme. 

Local authorities will remain responsible only for the care of orphaned and 
deserted children and for the provision of accommodation for the aged. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN CANADA 


Provision for the payment of family allowances throughout 
Canada from 1 July 1945 was made in an Act passed by the Domi- 
nion Parliament in August 1944. The Act, which forms part of a 
comprehensive scheme of social legislation forecast at the opening 
of the parliamentary session', provides for allowances on a scale 
graduated according to the age of the child and the number of 
children in the family. 


Rate of Allowance. 


The Family Allowances Act, 1944, “igheages for the payment of a monthly 
allowance in respect of each child under the age of 16 years resident in Canada and 


maintained by a parent. A parent is defined as a father, stepfather, adoptive 
father, foster father, mother, stepmother, adoptive mother, foster mother or any 
other person who maintains or has the custody of a child but does not include an 
institution. Allowances are payable on the following scale: 


(a) In the case of a child less than 6 years of age, $5 a month; 
(b) In the case of a child 6 or more years of age but less than 10 years of age, 


$6 a month; 

(c) In the case of a child 10 or more years of age but less than 13 years of age, 
7 a month; 

(d) In the case of a child 13 or more years of age but less than 16 years of age, 
$8 a month. 


The allowance is to be decreased, however, in cases where more than four children 
are maintained by a parent. It is decreased by $1 in respect of a fifth child, by $2 
in respect of a sixth and a seventh child, and by $3 for an eighth and each 
additional child. 


Payment of Allowance. 


The allowance, payable only after registration of the child in accordance with 
the regulations of the Act, may be paid either to a parent or to such other person 
as may be authorised to receive the allowance. It ceases to be payable when a 
child reaches his sixteenth birthday, when a physically fit child over the age of 6 
does not attend school or receive equivalent training as prescribed by the regula- 
tions, when he dies or ceases to reside in Canada, or in the case of a female child, 
when she marries. The allowance must be used exclusively for the maintenance, 
care, training, education, and advancement of the child and may be discontinued 
or paid to another person if it is not so used. Appeal from a decision concerning 
the right to receive an allowance or its amount or any other matter relating to the 
Act may be made to a tribunal, which is to be established for this purpose and 
whose decision is to be final. 


Administration. 


The Act is to be administered by the Minister of Health and Welfare. The 
Minister is authorised to establish boards or committees and to arrange with 
Government departments or private agencies for assistance in carrying out the 
Act. He may appoint a person to enquire into matters on which information is 
required in the administration of the Act. With the approval of the Governor in 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Mar. 1944, p. 358. 
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Council he may also make arrangements with any Provincial Governments for 
carrying out the Act. 

Regulations may be made to give effect to the objects of the Act, and in parti- 
cular regarding the eligibility of persons for the receipt of allowances and the type 
of registration, information, and evidence required for this purpose. 

Offenders under the Act are punishable by fine up to $500 or by imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, of not more than six months, or both. 

In order to avoid duplication of benefits it has been announced that the re- 
ductions in income tax allowed in respect of dependent children are to be reduced 
by the amount of any family allowance received. 

The scheme is non-contributory. The cost, estimated at $200 million net a 
year (i.e., gross cost less allowances for the effect of the income tax adjustments)!', 
will be met entirely out of the revenues of the Dominion Government.’ 


Tue CANADIAN OLD-AGE PENSION REGULATIONS 


A Canadian Order in Council dated 29 May 1944 provides 
for supplementary agreements between the Dominion Government 
and the various Provinces whereby the income limit for old-age 
and blind pension eligibility may be increased. 


Under such an agreement an old-age pension may be paid to an applicant 
having a private income of less than $425 a year (previously, $365), the maximum 
pension, which remains at $300 a year*, being reduced by the annual income in 
excess of $125. 

Similarly the income limit for blind pension eligibility may be raised from $440 
to $500 if there are no dependants, otherwise from $640 to $700. The maximum 
pension payable to a blind person will then be reduced by the applicant’s private 
income in excess of $200 in the first case, and of $400 in the second case (previously, 
$140 and $340 respectively).‘ 
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TRADE UNIONS AND SOCIALIST COMPETITION IN THE U.S.S.R. 


One of the principal subjects on the agenda of the Twelfth 
Plenary Meeting of the U.S.S.R. Central Council of Trade Unions, 
which, as previously mentioned in these pages, was held in Moscow 
on 10-15 March 19445, was the role of the trade union movement 
in the promotion of socialist competition in production.’ A report 
on the subject was presented by Mr. V. V. Kuznetsov, who is now 
Chairman of the Council, and a resolution was adopted. Sub- 
sequently, on the occasion of the second anniversary of the All- 
Union Socialist Competition, Mr. Kuznetsov published an article 
on 8 May 1944 describing the results and importance of this com- 
petition. 

The two other reports presented at the meeting of the Council dealt with: (1) 


measures to be taken for the development and improvement of individual and 
collective vegetable gardening by workers and employees in 1944; (2) increase in 





1 House of C s Debates, ao 1944, p. 5519. 
2 Family Allowances Act, 1944, Geo. VI, Ch. 40. 
3 The maximum pension was raised from $240 to $300 in 1943 (cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1943, p. 790). 
‘ Canadian War Orders and Regulations 1944, Vol. II, No. 9, 5 June 1944, pp. 449-451. 
5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 2, Aug. 1944, p. 254. 
* Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1943, p. 355. 
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public supervision by the trade union organisations of the work of restaurants, 
stores, and subsidiary agricultural undertakings. 


Resolution on Socialist Competition. 


The resolution adopted by the Council recommended that not only workers 
in the most important shops but also those employed on secondary tasks should 
take part in the competition. Experience having shown that the greatest parti- 
cipation is obtained where there is individual competition by trade, the trade 
union factory committees were urged to make a special effort to promote and 
organise this form of competition, and it was decided that the winning workers 
should be given the title of ‘‘best worker” in the given trade, for instance “best 
engineer”, ‘‘best turner”, etc. As a further encouragement, it was recommended 
that boards of honour should be put up in the factories for posting the names of 
the best workers whose output during a three-month period had exceeded the 
average, and that a special honorary acknowledgment should be solemnly handed 
over wd the management to those maintaining the same achievement during six 
months. 

The resolution called for an improvement in the work of the trade union organ- 
isations with regard to the ‘‘conferences of production’’ between workers and 
management. Further, in helping participants in socialist competition to fulfil 
their engagements and to increase productivity, the trade unions must pay special 
attention to the quality of technical training. They should also combine the work 
of promoting competition and improving production with the daily task of satis- 
fying the ‘“‘cultural and life needs’ of the working people.! 


Results of Socialist Competition. 


According to the article published by Mr. Kuznetsov, production increased 
during the two years of socialist competition, on an average, by over 40 per cent. 
The average for the aircraft industry was 47 per cent., for tank production 43 per 
cent., for the ammunition industry 54 per cent., for light industry 55 per cent., 
etc. The mass character of socialist competition during the war is illustrated by 


the fact that in oil production 80 per cent. of the workers >, pa in the 
6 


aircraft industry, 85 per cent.; in the armament industry, per cent.; in the 
ammunition industry, 86 per cent.; in metallurgy, 87 per cent.; in the engineering 
industry, 83 per cent.; in the cotton textile industry of the Central Region, 90 
per cent.; in shoe production, 86 per cent.; on the railways of the Central Region, 
89 per cent. 

An important part in the development of socialist competition is played by 
the large publicity given to it and by the introduction of special distinctions. Over 
800 “Red Banners” (given by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
the State Defence Committee, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
the Peoples’ Commissaries, and the Central Trade Union Committees) pass from 
one victor to the other and the number of those who are entitled to receive them 
increases from month to month. “Experience shows that many undertakings 
which have won the Red Banner once do not stop at that achievement but try to 
maintain their leadership during a long period.” 

One of the factors in the increased output is the continuous improvement in 
— and the organisation of work based on improved training of the young 
workers: 


The struggle for increased productivity brought forward various forms of 
participation by the masses in the mobilisation of all productive forces. 
Among them must be mentioned the public inspection of the organisation of 
work.? In the course of this inspection, important possibilities for increased 
productivity have been discovered: thousands of workers have started simul- 
taneous minding of several lathes, more rationalising measures have been 
adopted in many enterprises, labour-saving machinery has been introduced, 
and conveyor systems have been installed. All these improvements have set 
free many workers from secondary tasks for more important work. 





1 Trud, 14 Mar. and 2 Apr. 1944. 
_ #2 The public inspection of the organisation of work took place for the first time in June 1943 
in a Ural pipe mill. Such inspection took place on a large scale at the end of 1943, when 60 per 
cent. of the armament industry organised public inspections. Thousands of workers and employees 
participated. These inspections give a good result in the effort towards improved organisation of 
labour and saving of manpower (article on ‘“‘Labour Productivity in the Industry of the U.S.S.R. 
under War Conditions”, in Bolshevik, No. 5, Mar. 1944). 
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During the war the youth brigades have developed to a large extent. They 
became in a short time an important force in production, influencing the life 
of the enterprise and helping to achieve the same work with fewer workers.* 


In the education and training of workers a highly important part is played by 
shock workers: 

During 1943 the stakhanov schools of the aircraft industries trained 63,000 
new workers; in the armament industry, they trained 43,000; in the munition 
industry, 38,000; in the construction work in the Urals and Western Siberia, 
41,000; on the railways of the Central Region, 41,000. Altogether, during the 
war, several million workers were trained in these schools. 


In conclusion, Mr. Kuznetsov states that millions of Soviet people newly 
liberated from the German yoke are already participating in socialist competition 
and have started the reconstruction of factories, mines, power stations, and mills 
destroyed by the enemy: 

It is only a short time ago that the German Fascists were chased out of the 
Donets Basin, and already many mines and coal trusts have earned the Red 
Banner. Among the victors of the socialist competition are groups of con- 
structors and producers who rebuilt the destroyed factories. Blast furnaces 
have been reconstructed in the Donets Basin, the Stalingrad Metallurgical 
Factory is coming back to life, the railways are already transporting the first 
iron ore from the mines of Krivoi Rog.? 


RESTORATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS IN ITALY AND FRANCE © 
REOPENING OF THE I.T.F. OFFICE IN ROME 


After an interval of twenty years the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation office in Rome has been reopened. It was 
established after the ‘‘March on Rome’”’, for the purpose of helping 
the Italian transport workers’ unions in the struggle against their 
Fascist oppressors. Wrecked in October 1926 by Fascist agents, 
it was eventually seized by the authorities. 


The International Transport Workers’ Federation representative sent to Italy 
in December 1943 has opened the new office at Via Sistina 57, Rome. It will give 
assistance to the Italian transport workers in the re-establishment of their trade 
unions’, the centralisation of their activities, and the maintenance of relations with 
the central offices of the International Transport Workers’ Federation in London.‘ 


BRITISH TRADE UNION MISSIONS 


The British Trades Union Congress General Council, with 
the assistance of which the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and the International Trade Secretariats were kept in 
being in Great Britain when Europe was overrun, has taken im- 
mediate steps to assist in the restoration of trade union organisa- 
tion on the European continent. 


A British T.U.C. Mission has gone to Italy, and its two representatives, Mr. 
W. Lawther and Mr. T. O’Brien, have made contact with the representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Luigi Antonini, and are in consultation 


1 The youth brigade movement was initiated in the autumn of 1941 by the Moscow Com- 
munist Youth Organisation. Its slogan is: each one must work for two, once for himself and once 
for the comrade who went to the Front. Those brigades where every member achieves twice the 
average output receive the title of ‘front youth brigades’’. At the end of January 1944 there were 
over 46,000 youth brigades in industry and transport, with 400,000 young workers; 12,870 brigades 
received the title of front brigades. In a short period these brigades set free 30,000 workers for 
different tasks. 

2 Pravda, 8 May 1944. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 553. 

4 INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT WoRKERS’ FepERATION: Press Report, No. 17, 11 Sept. 1944. 
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with the leaders of the Italian trade unions, The General Council of the T.U.C. 
has further appointed a delegation to visit France, to make contact with the repre- 
sentatives of Rouk trade unionism, to gather information, and to offer such 
counsel and help as the situation there requires.! 


THE BritTisH TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS AND THE Forty-Hour WEEK 


As previously mentioned in these pages, the British Trades 
Union Congress recently sent a memorandum to its affiliated 
unions asking for their views on its proposal to press for the enact- 
ment of a 40-hour week as a general standard for industry after 
the war.? Replies have now been received from nearly 100 unions, 
and all, with one or two exceptions, have approved the general 
policy of a maximum 40-hour week. 


All the unions agreed on the means proposed by the General Council to secure 
this reform, namely, that the Government should be asked to enact legislation 
providing for a general reduction of the hours of work to 40 per week, and 
enabling the principle to be applied in relation to the circumstances in 
each industry; that the Minister of Labour should have power to legalise 
voluntary agreements in all industries for the application of the 40-hour week, 
to require each national negotiating body to submit a draft scheme to him 
within a specified time, and to appoint a commission to advise him whether 
or not the arrangements within a particular industry met the requirements 
of the legislation; that the legislation should provide for elasticity in the 
application of the principle to meet reasonable requirements of industry and the 
working of shift work and overtime. All the unions signified their agreement with 
these suggestions, except that one of the smaller unions suggested a 44-hour week 
of five and a half days. One union did not think that there should be elasticity in 
the application of the Act to various industries. 

The General Council asked the unions whether they considered that the reduc- 
tion in working hours to the 40-hour standard should be achieved in one operation 
or by stages spread over three to five years. A considerable majority of the unions 
thought the reform should be sought in one operation, but a number of the larger 
unions were of opinion that it could be obtained in two stages. Several of the 
unions have proposals to make for the adjustment of the standard working hours 
to the circumstances of their own industry, and also in regard to the introduction 
of the Act, the working of continuous process industries, and similar matters. A 
number of the unions reported that they had started negotiations for the reduc- 
tion of hours. 


Criticism of the Proposal. 


An article has recently been published voicing the criticisms of shipbuilding 
and engineering employers concerning the T.U.C. proposals. 

Assuming that the compulsory 40-hour week would mean that overtime 
should only be worked in exceptional circumstances, the article asks if it is in- 
tended to apply to workers in all types of industry. Are the regulations to apply, 
for instance, to workers in industries carried on in modern heated workshops an 
in those, such as the building trade and agriculture, which are dependent on 
weather conditions; in continuous process industries in which shifts can easily be 
organised and in seasonal trades having slack and busy periods; in industries 
catering for the home market which are able to enforce their demands for better 
conditions and in export trades subject to foreign competition; in highly mechan- 
ised trades which can counter shorter hours or higher wages by increased me- 
chanisation and in trades largely dependent on skilled labour where substitution 
by machines would not be practicable and additional skilled workers would take a 
considerable time to train? The employers in these different types of industry 
would not view the question of shortening hours from the same angle. 





1 Labour (London), Vol. 7, No. 1, Sept. 1944. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 4, Oct. 1944, p. 544. 
3 Labour, Vol. 7, No. 1, Sept. 1944, p. 12. 
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The article then discusses the effect on Great Britain’s export trade. It sug- 
gests that after the war all countries will endeavour to become self-supporting, 
and to increase wages and reduce hours is not the way to that increase in foreign 
trade to which Great Britain must look forward if it is to pay its way. A more 
effective method would be the removal of restrictive trade union regulations and 
frank collaboration with the employers in the reorganisation of the different in- 
dustries. 

The article questions whether the 40-hour week would benefit the workers. 
The increase in hourly rates in all industries would result in higher living costs 
which would offset the higher wages, and the penny maximum working week 
would put a definite limit to total weekly wages. The majority of workers, it says, 
are more interested in the amount of the weekly pay packet than in reduced 
hours, and the “‘so often reiterated story”’ of industrial fatigue reducing output 
and shortening hours increasing it, may be more or less true in certain monotonous 
occupations, but is a fallacy as regards the general run of peacetime jobs. The so- 
called physical fatigue from long hours is largely psychological, that is to say, “‘a 
man working habitually 10 hours per day will finish fresher than the man working 
normally 8 hours after having put in 2 hours’ overtime’’.' 


Tue NATIONAL UNION OF MINE WORKERS 


The first steps towards the establishment of a single National 
Union of Mineworkers were taken at a Special Delegate Con- 
ference of the Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain held in 
Nottingham on 16-19 August 1944. 


The draft before the Conference provided for the transformation of the present 
national federation (Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain) into a real nation- 
al union (National Union of Mineworkers), to secure the complete organisa- 
tion in one union of all workers employed or connected with the coal mining in- 
dustry in Great Britain. Existing local unions would hand over their industrial 
functions to the new union. It was decided that the constitution in its final form 
should go formally before the miners for a ballot vote before the end of October 
1944, 

Mr. Will Lawther, the President, summed up the results of the three-day 
Conference in the following terms: 


The miners have long realised that it is impossible to bring about a sub- 
stantial change in the structure and functions of the coal industry except alon 
national lines. This has obvious bearing on our trade union organisation, an 
the miners have now agreed to take the logical course and “‘nationalise” their 
own administrative organisation.” 








1 Journal of Commerce and Shipping Telegraph (Liverpool), 31 Aug. 1944, 
2 Labour, Vol. 7, No. 1, Sept. 1944; Daily Herald, 17-19 Aug. 1944. 





STATISTICS 


Wages 


In accordance with the plan which has been adopted for publica- 
tion at quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour con- 
ditions in different countries, the statistics of the general level of 
wages are given in this issue. 

The tables group together the most comparable data in two 


sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(6) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1942 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1944 issue of the Review: ‘‘Statistics, Ex- 
planatory Notes’, pp. 118-127. 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the October issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the January 1945 issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘‘figures not yet received”. 

The sign f¢ signifies: “provisional figures’. 

The sign ° signifies: “covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 

The sign between two figures of a series indicates a change in method or 
scope such that figures above and below the line are no longer strictly com- 
parable. 

Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 

Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 

Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations (see the January issue 

of the Review: “Statistics, Explanatory Notes’’). 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Oct. _* July. 
‘Jan. 5 Including juveniles. * Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. ‘’ Excluding Eastern 
Territories and Transylvania. ® Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours 
actually worked per month. ®* Mar. 10 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by 
hours actually worked per week. 

France. Annual figures: averages (see details in table a). 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
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1 Insurance statistics gy 2 Soe calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men 
and mee ? Mar.-June. ‘* Sept.-D 
vt Annual figures: third Geareer of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
Pate Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug, in each 
Rumania. Annual figures: averages; mon ro Ap averages for Jes. Ape. uly, and Oct. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate 
Switserland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings are no longer 


strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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1943: June 
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Dec. 
1944: Mar. 








Persons 1,363,341 6,722,000 707,435 70,000r 30,000r | 100,000r 
covered 












































1 Insurance statistics (sickness). ? Jan.-June. # Two first quarters. 4 Insurance statistics (sickness and acci- 
dents). § Jan.-Nov. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
4 A net me Annual and monthly figures: averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohe- 
mia-Moravia only. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings: annual figures: Dec. of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily earn- 
ings: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 
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International Labour Office. Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories ag te nemggy Provisions). International Labour Con- 
ference, Twenty-seventh Session, 1945. First Item on the Agenda. Question- 
naire 1. Montreal 1944. 46 pp. 


The Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Conference had the 
question of minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories on its 
agenda, and on the basis of the proposals which it examined it adopted an imme- 
diate decision in the form of a Recuinennediiion. Since, however, there was not 
sufficient time to reach decisions on all the matters proposed for discussion, the 
Conference decided to place the question of supplementary provisions on the 
agenda of the next general session. These provisions referred primarily to remu- 
neration, land, hours and holidays, social security, and inspection and safety. 

The International Labour Office has now prepared a questionnaire on the 
subject, which is addressed to Governments of the States Members of the Organ- 
isation with a view to ascertaining their position in relation to the different aspects 
of the question. On the basis of their replies a text will be drafted for discussion at 
the Twenty-seventh Session of the Conference. The text of the questionnaire is 
accompanied by a summary of the discussions of these matters which took place 
at the Twenty-sixth Session, the text of all provisions of the 1944 Recommenda- 
tion with which any supplementary provisions would have a close connection, and 
the text of draft resolutions on the subject with which the Conference did not have 
time to deal and which it instructed the Office to communicate to Governments 
together with the questionnaire. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Groves, H. M. Production, Jobs and Taxes. Postwar Revision of the Federal 
Tax System to Help Achieve Higher Production and More Jobs. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1944. xv + 116 pp. $1.25. 


One of a series of research studies sponsored by the Committee for Economic 
Development, this book suggests a recasting of the Federal tax system in the 
United States with a view to assisting the post-war development and preservation 
of adequate business incentives in order to assure high levels of production and 
abundant employment opportunities. Attention is also paid to other fundamental 
interests such as a fair incidence of taxation on different income groups, adequacy 
of revenue, and so on. The author believes the corporation tax should be con- 
fined to a withholding levy on dividends and an advance payment on income 
retained by a corporation for reinvestment. Although this proposal might be 
regarded as elimination of corporate taxation, it is also possible to view it as a 
reduction in personal income taxes in so far as they overlap corporation taxes. 
In any event, there is British precedent for such a move, and on wider grounds it 
is arguable that business incentives are impeded more by taxes imposed on 
business as such than by personal taxes levied on investors. Furthermore, the 
elimination of duplicate corporate and personal taxes would result in a reduction 
of prices, an increase in wages or the peacetime rate of corporate profits, or some 
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combination of these effects. And any or all of these results would encourage 
expansion of investment, output, and employment. Finally, the author asserts, 
the recommended change is also grounded in equity, and arguments to the con- 
trary are based mainly on the untenable premise that inanimate objects—in this 
case, corporations—can bear taxes. 

Other business taxation should be altered by repealing the excess profits tax, 
allowing at least a six year carry-over of net losses, and making more concessions 
regarding deductions for depreciation and obsolescence of plant and equipment. 
The personal income tax should be the mainstay of the post-war Federal revenue 
system, with some moderation in present rates for middle and upper income 
brackets. Lower-income families would secure relief by reducing or eliminating 
Federal sales and excise taxes, except on alcohol, tobacco, and gasoline. Tax 
exemption of Government securities should be eliminated, and estate taxes should 
be integrated with gift taxes, their loopholes stopped and their base broadened. 
As long as the possibility of inflation exists, t-war tax reductions should be 
poeesees, or at least made conservatively, and for the long run the budget should 

balanced at high levels of income and employment, with surpluses in boom 
years and deficits in depressions. These modifications, the author believes, would 
work towards a revenue system free from “duplication of taxes, moderate as to 
degree, universal in application, and free from special privileges’’. 


Infield, Henrik F. Cooperative Living in Palestine. New York, The Dryden 
Press, 1944. xiii + 192 pp. Illustrated. $3. 
A comprehensive study of the Palestinian Kvutza, the most fully co-operative 


or collective type of Jewish rural settlement, by a trained — with practical 
experience of life in this form of community organisation. After sketching the 
origin and growth of the Kvutzot (from 1 in 1908 to 76 with a total membership of 
20,000 in 1940) within the Zionist colonisation movement, the author deals 
successively with work, personal adjustments, social control, material conditions, 
family relations, and education inside the community. Consideration is also given 
to the relation of the Kvutza to other settlements of the same or similar character, 
to the co-operative and labour movements, and, in particular, to the Jewish 
Agency. The final chapter discusses the applicability of the Kvutza type of colony 
outside Palestine, especially in the United States and the areas of post-war re- 


settlement. 


Laski, Harold J. Faith, Reason and Civilisation. An essay in historical anal- 
wat. New York, Viking Press; Toronto, Macmillan Company of Canada, 1944. 
pp. 


This book is described by its author as ‘essentially an essay and no more”’. 
Its general theme is that the world is passing through a revolutionary period 
as profound and as far-reaching as that experienced when the Roman Empire 
fell to pieces. Just as at that time the growing power of Christianity was the 
motive force in the building of a new world, so at the present time the growing 
power of another revolutionary movement, namely communism, is, according to 
the author, likely to be the motive force of the new world which will be gradually 
built up after this war. Mr. Laski discusses certain features of the developing 
Soviet system in the U.S.S.R. which he considers unsatisfactory, but, in conclu- 
sion, he believes that in the long run the philosophy of that system will provide 
a faith from which people all over the world will derive help and inspiration. 


Loft, Jacob. The Printing Trades. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. 
xiii + 301 pp. $3. 


This volume in the series entitled ‘‘Labor in Twentieth Century America” 
reviews the economic and labour developments in the American printing trades 
between 1899 and 1939. After discussion of the growth of the printing industry, its 
commercial organisation, and factors bearing on location and size of enterprises, 
the author devotes most of his book to a detailed review of working conditions in 
the industry and trade union organisations and problems. A distinction is main- 
tained throughout between newspaper printing and commercial printing, 1.e., 
book and job printing and publishing. Different economic and social factors in 
these two principal branches of the printing industry make the distinction useful 
in understanding such phenomena as the greater stability of employment among 
newspaper printers and the important part their unions play in the establishment 
and enforcement of conditions of work, wage rates, and the like. Throughout the 
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riod under review, ‘‘union organisation was more extensive, union hours were 
ower, union rates higher and union-shop rules more strictly enforced in news- 
paper than in commercial printing’. Employers’ organisations in the industry 
also reflect these differences. 

The book is thoroughly and precisely documented. The reader for whom the 
author’s impressive arrays of figures and percentages presented throughout the 
text might be a bit formidable will find it useful to consult the summarising para- 
graphs at the end of each chapter. It is perhaps regrettable that the emphasis on 
numbers tends to obscure much of the human story of the printing trades during 
a period of rapid technological change and adjustment. 


McCarrison, Sir Robert. Nutrition and National Health. London, Faber 
and Faber Limited, 1944. 75 pp. Illustrated. 6s. 


. This volume, consisting of the Cantor Lectures,delivered before the Royal 
Society of Arts in England in 1936, was issued by the publisher at this time 
because the pamphlet in which the lectures were first published had been out of 
print for some years and the lectures, considered in retrospect, were an event of 
outstanding importance. They are three in number, dealing respectively with 
“food, nutrition and health”’, ‘‘relation of certain food essentials to structure and 
functions of the body’’, and “‘national health and nutrition", and the thesis sus- 
tained in them is that “the sistent single factor in the acquisition and main- 
tenance of good health is perfectly constituted food”. This thesis is based on a 
series of valuable and, at the time when they were undertaken, unprecedented 
experiments made by the author in India, where he lived for several years and 
held the office of Director of Research on Nutrition. 
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1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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WORLD RESTORATION 


Sir GEORGE PAISH 
Author of World Economic Suicide, and The Way to Recovery, etc. 


Describes briefly the policy which should be adopted and the 
measures which need to be taken to prevent, after this war, a far 
more serious economic breakdown than the world has ever ex- 
perienced. 

“Sir George has given of his best in this remarkable survey.””— 
East Anglian Daily Times. 2s. net 


JAPAN’S POLITICAL WARFARE 
PETER DE MENDELSSOHN 


A detailed analysis of all branches of Japanese political, cultural, 
and religious propaganda which shows that the vast machinery 
for political warfare which the Japanese have built up is in every 
respect the equal of the Goebbels machine in Europe. 10s. 6d. net 


THE HISTORY OF RUBBER 


REGULATION, 1934-1943 


Edited by Sir ANDREW MCFADYEAN 
on behalf of The International Rubber Regulation Control 


“The most authoritative account that has yet appeared of this 
Committee’s operations. It is also of unusual interest as it pro- 
vides a practical illustration of commodity regulation and the 
theory and practice which has been evolved in dealing with rubber 
may contribute something to the discussion on the regulation of 
raw materials in general after the war.’’-—Times Trade and Engineer- 
ing Supplement. 10s. 6d. net 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS and others 


“Since the Webbs’ book on the subject appeared in 1922 there 
has been nothing comparable to it, either in depth, scholarly de- 
tachment or literary style.”’—Times Literary Supplement. 

“A remarkable and important book’’.—New Statesman and 
Nation. 3rd revised edition. 7s. 6d. net 
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ADOLESCENTS IN WARTIME 
Edited by 
James H. S. Bossarp, Pu#.D. ELEANOR S. BoLi, M.A. 


Professor of Sociology Research Associate 
Director, William T. Carter Foundation William T. Carter Foundation 
University of Pennsylvania 


What is happening to adolescents in this war-conditioned period—in society, 
in home, at work, in recreation ? To quote from the editors: 


“During the last World War, little heed was given to the fact that children 
were as much a part of a war world as were the soldiers at the front. Yet, the 
rise in juvenile delinquency then, and the subsequent peacetime ‘flapper’ and 
gangster generation, proved that war had left its mark on the adolescents of 


that era. 
. This time the child has received the attention he deserves from [child 


welfare experts]; first, as a person living now in a muddled world; second, as 
a person to be developed, during this era, into a constructive peacetime citizen. 
This volume i is at once an evidence of, and, it is hoped, a contribution to, such 


recognition.” 
$2.00 
(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 
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3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


Reviews Union official publications, recent periodicals, and new books. 


Single copies at 6s. per copy, obtainable from the Central News Agency Limited, 
and all leading booksellers. 


Overseas agents for subscriptions, £1, 1s. per annum, and single copies (6s. 
each): Messrs. P. S. King and Staples Ltd., Orchard House, 14 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


Subscription to the Journal per annum and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to 
the Chairman, Board of Management, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 














THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bombay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industrial 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription: 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 














JOURNAL OF LEGAL and POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY, $3.50 per annum 
Edited by Georges Gurvitcn, in collaboration with Karl N. LLEWELLYN, 
Robert H. Lowizz, Robert Maciver, Roscoe Pounp and T. V. Smitu. The 
purpose of the journal is to co-ordinate sociological studies relating to law 
and politics. 

SOCIOLOGY OF LAW. By Georges Gurvitcu 

DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY. Edited by Henry Pratt Farrcnizp. 
Prepared through the co-operation of one hundred scholars $6.00 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SOCIOLOGY (to appear in 1944, fall). 
Edited by Georges Gurvitcu in collaboration with Wilbert E. Moors. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Dagobert D. Runsgs $5.00 
Published by 
Philosophical Library 15 East 40th St., New York City 








Progressive Thought in Canada 


Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, economic 
and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian thinkers, 
are mirrored in The CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive monthly 
magazine, now in its 23rd year of publication. This is the only monthly journal 
in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
28 Wellington St. West, Toronto, Canada 


Single copies, 25c. Per year, $2.00 
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Published quarterly: March, June, September, December, by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Exuuis AvE., CHIcaco, ILL. 


Subscription: $4.00 per year Single copies: $1.25 
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Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic 
Society, 4, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Annual 
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